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JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Offer extraordinary Bargains in 
FANCY AND PLAIN COLORED 
Ss 





LEADING ARSICLEs: 


St The Gristle... cnconccessess ‘ 
International Exchange.. ............... : 
The Erie Railroad 
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To Close the Season. 


JAMES “M'CREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Now Offer the lament, end eget Collection of 
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The Effect of Count Beust’s Removal—Kela- 
tions of China With Foreign Powers—A 
Novel Libel Suit—Somnambulism—Peculiari- | 
ties of Great Men—Meteorological Reports— | 2 BLACK . 
; . | ver offered in this market, 
Mr. Bergh and the Pigeons. .................. 9| Comprising the w@l-known makes of 
| BONNET, 
PONSON, 
PONCET, 
BELLON, 
MACORS, &c., 
| Ranging in Price from $1 25 to the highest imported. 
9} 


New Pus.icaTions: 
A Comparative History of Religions—The 
August Stories — Lord Bantam—Fireside 
Science-The Deerings of Medway--The Walk- 





ing Doll... 
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Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
The Irish Press on the Prince of Wales’ Illness kerchiefs, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
—The Anniversary of the Prince Consort's | prices. 


Death—Mr. Lowe on Primary Education—Sir | FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS. SILK 
Roundell Palmer on Legal Education—Foreizn | ang Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades 
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Republicanism in France—Producing Rain— 
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PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New YORE. 


INTEREST oe | thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued. Letters | 
of Credit for Travellers Issued, bearing interest. | 
Accounts atrictly private and confidential. Deposits 
paid OR DEMAND, With interest due. Interest paid by 
check to parties out of the city. Send for circular. 


SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 





WAREROOMS: 
| FIFTH AVENUE,: 








umen J. Zumue, Cashier. Cor. SixTEENTH St., New York. 
FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. | ~ BAUMBACH’S 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS | New Colleetion 
INSTITUTION. | - 


Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY, Corner of Bleecker St. 


DecempBer 19, 1871. 


HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTIT | 
have declared the forty-second comfabmoal diet | 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been anxiously waiting for its ap- 





. c rance may now send their orders; and NoT ONE 
dend on all cepoetes (by the rules entitled thereto) at | will be disappointed in the quality of music. Te 
the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on all sums|Dgums, BENEDICITES, RESPONSES, GuoRias, AN- 





from $1 to $5,000, payable on and after the third | raems® Soros, DuETs, SENTENCES, and ail first class 
MONDAY in January. | Saone better. Large, clear, legible type, a great re- 
The dividend will be credited under date of Ja | commendation. 
1, and if not withcrawn, will receive interest the ons | Price, Cloth $2.50; Boards, $2.00. 
as a deposit. | Sent, post-paid, on receip? of retail price. 
3 E. J. BROWN ; . 
Epwarp ScHELL, Treasurer | OLIV ER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
€, F,. Arvorp, Secre ' ©. H, DITSON.& CO,, New York. 


President 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1872. 





[ Pricz 10 Cents. 








| PECULIAR CHARMS 
| OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


| REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
| eae 
| 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 


an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
| 
| 


| mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


(From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
|the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
| Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
| tion. 
| Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
|ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 


| 
| 
| 








| it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. | 


| MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

| S. P, CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


| 
| DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

| 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. t 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execn- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, agd 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

60 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its eweet tones 
at my house. It is a very eupcerior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & ce., 


Late Supt. for and Snecessor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F, G, SMITH. 





| 
| 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, set forth the 
marriage of Bihlituede’s daughter, Jem ise ase 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the b ‘ing up of 
Thuring, &c. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price. 25 cents. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen, Author of ‘‘ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant, work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It is the fruit of a profound experience, un’ 
investigation and high intellectual ability. 

e scope is broad, one- occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, revi the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human gene | peer in- 
spiration, miracles, 8piritaal gifts, etc. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rica! evidence, of immortality. ’ 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are dis) to 
nes all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good. 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, " 
Author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
o- of the best books ever written by this popular 
t 


or. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


The ‘Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—‘*Deli 
cious! That is the most 6 ensed criti- 


— 
i] 


enjoy having it read to them. oa 
with which the stories are told is no part of ite 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” ~ 


RESOLUTION. 


A yery entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of ithe to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. ice $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, re up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 








MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous “ Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2-00. 


we MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. , 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
yhans— Cousin Maude—Homestcad—Dora Deane— 

arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, & 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton Harvann, au 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie's 
Temptation—Ruby’s Hushand—Empty Heart, etc.— 

ice $1 50. 


(2 These books are beautifully bound—eold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


| Madison Squere, cor. Fifth Avenne and Broadwsy, 
H, T. M‘COUN | 2 


New York 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


HAVE A 
Lend Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





8,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IX THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


of for for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 

These 8 are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and ‘or grain 
eo Tory Amy stock raising are unequalled by any in 


Convenient tos market both east and west. Prices 
ny en tides. 


“ see eat! ducements 
matty 


ACRES 
Rich along the road Pine 
‘ careedunt genre North Pl atte, 


Homentaa 
-empticn laws, and can an be taken 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, as 
An opportunity ye before per resented for securing 
homes near a Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled New édition of Seeeivs 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to 
of me United States, Canada and Europe. of: 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U.P. ’R. RCo. Omaha Neb, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


1842. 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Tie Asacts for the Security of its Policies are | 


_ More than 
THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS, 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssned, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


S34LED. TENDERS FOR 
g the following Steam Service, for a 

of from Three to Five Years, will be received 

mp ee hour of 12 o'clock, on 

AY, 9th February, 1872 


The Steamships 
Sle aie of not less 





emp! oyed tobe So tates ciate vessels, 
tons, gross regis- 


; to be properly manned sad a fitted ; to carry life- 
boats and 8; to have cabin accommodation for 
Jens than 30 firet class passengers, with liberty to 


na 





aleoe limited number of second-class and steer- 
ey To make at os one trip from and to New 
3th of the month eat having liberty to call at inter- 
ving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
lew York; and returning there, so as to complete 
round voyage, within thirty ‘daye, carrying mails 
essen, ineludi: 
and board, but exclusive o Renee,’ not to ~ J 
and for a second-class 
vietuallin 
IV. The Steamers will be acimitted into the Port of 
wh of all port char, pilotage ——_ 
pes led it does not interfere with the due 
Vv. Im the event of the Steamer’ not arriv' 
will be claimed for every day over the thirteen 
above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
es wishing to undertake this service (which 
will in inclnde the carriage of mails) may Seewene their 
Ban stree et, London; 
Messrs. Maitland. dy Phelpe & nan Co. | — York ; or Qi- 
rectly to the colony, 
sabsidy which will be uired he contractor and 
the time when he will be prep - ‘the 
for 8 between New York 
oad w York and British 


York each month, New York about the 8th or 
‘say 8 from the date of departure from 
charge for a first-class 
sea $8: tnelning passenger, net to ex- 
ed ; and ma ov on freight all kl kinds of merchan 
aise, 
thin the time agreed upon a penal 3 
—— malty of $1,000 will be 
penalty of $ 
-o either oon to. t, Grote, Cave 
e Government 
Tenders must state the eum By annum by way of 
= 
Bach Tender to be marked on the outside “T 
y on the outside ender 


Government Secretary’ 
vara, 19th October, 1871. 
By cme 
N. WALKER, 
Actg. Govt. Seeretary. 


& Office, Georgetown, Deme- 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers thronghont the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HoUsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 
McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 





THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
tof this Popular Journel, and the following 








WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE) NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 8c. foot; diniu 
rooms, halls, vestibules an 
libraries in elevant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 













KALDEN BERG’S 
MEERSCHAU MS. — An elegant as- 
sortment of real meerschaum pipes 
and amber goods, all of my own 
make, and warranted suitable for 
holiday. presents pi 

810 \ 





pipes and holders 
John st., first floor, 


made to order. 
upstairs ; aleo corner of John and Nassau sts. Goods 


sent 


es for circulars and price list. Post- 
office Box 6.724 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND G 
OLD RYE WHISKY, he PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OL OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed as ‘and of the say be not grlity. 
E SEVEN DO 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Pect-ofice order. 
H. HEN ERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 
HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


$190 Currency 








“ Quarts..... . 310 - 
In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons. 
“ $ic—" “ of @ “ 





| 
| 3 
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A CREAT OFFER tr 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, tn- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to ket and rent 
applied if purchare* A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

GAN N, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
no ~ now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New w York. 





\XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 

4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday ye ed evening from 6 to 
o'cloc! 
OTICE TO Durosttons. L 

The trustees eve declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. on annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or — 
January 20 and April 20, pagehie oa on and after Jul 

7 ee deposited now will draw interest 


July 1 
WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
. Barrett, Secretary. 


_Teaao 8 


arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 

our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 

by our Subscribers, the following Chromo is adced 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 

The AxBIon with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET; or with Two Engravings 
The following is a list of the engravings of 

which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 

per annum *— 

CHALON's ca VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 


Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 3: 
Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRAN NiLIN, 28x21. 
Kniegut’s LORD NELSON, 2x2 
BUCKLER's Lie , LONDON, 24 a. 
PoRTRAIT OF , 
Herrine’s THREE — OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 2% 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 
WANDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LanpsEerR’s DIGNITY a> Le DENCE, 33x25. 
LaNDsEER'’s DEER PASS, 
WANDESFORDE’ TFLORENCE NIGHTING ALE, 33x25, 
Witgins’ COLUMBUS’ N ORLD, 22x30 
WANDESFORDE’s DR. KANE, sae. 
THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. : 
= FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ong or the ALBION, * one 

ESS AME,” 27x2 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF gt —— 26x20 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 1 
BUGKINGR Ay PALACE. "iax2t. 

STMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 
Ft CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
NERAL WASHINGTON 
ou EEN VICTORIA, 21x13." 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 





: 





25 cents e ac h ise rtion one month. 

— three monthe, 
5 * = “ six months. 
_* + es one year. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York. 








No medicine which will increase the Gevengement of 

asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 

thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 

ae, prostrating a strength and irritating the deli- 
f the 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, W: 

Deeks, Portfolios, Pa Books. Expense — pa 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


#6 esp evorything in our and sell at lowest 
Mine, low 





t per di telling 
on or new Tatrand = 85, Rite Ware Dloches $7 
They last, ; sample free, so ry Ay is no 


. at wer Wire 
Ww 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water 8t., N. Y., 
thern St.. Chicacro. Ill. 


= = 
a> 
BY 















Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 





Billiard Tablex. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'S 
ueAyAmac ER's IMPROVED BIL- 





SR Satins. 08, creat need . New 5x! 
Soe Peet 


Conwe Streets. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 


Consular Seal Champagne, 


2:0 
xs atcor:| TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 





No. 6 Mawen Lane. 


pened tot SrA AGENTS. | tie in the’ 


y canal, are never 
needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from d. psia, 

bilious complaints, a. or any disorder 

the . ver, = Ge eapeive = 

, is to tone, cleanse and re, te these importan 

Siecera. ith Tarrant’s Effervescen t Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
je ey ~~ of = digestive organs and the in- 
testin renovates the whole phy- 
sique. or more ye hundred years the water of 
Spa_ has been considered the finest correc- 
tive a Ges bay a ons this preparation is chemically 


identical wi 
YOUR 
complaint bad Rh. tion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
Poilion = Se ee any —y of the kid- 
neve, po yer that th a Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequal rgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and net ie Taline 4. rinciple has a pow- 
sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it eeems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its Ey has over the aS ~y- mngent 
dru; ich exhaust the bodily ene the 
tient, and Hterally scou his interna rr iza' on 
without affecting a ical cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR L—f and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
behind. 





Seld oy all Oruggists. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
theamount forwhich 

they are drawn, to 
pee alteration.— 

‘he pointe are inked 
= patate hae 

re of the paper,ai 
cannot be saan 
cheek | ved fi by th 2 LSieue f the 
is mo ‘orward e@ upward action of th 
machine. Price , ‘ 


lever of the 
J. G. MOODY, 








68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
\CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the meee Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


r Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, erin Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 





y other Wednesday Shi: 
First Cabin, gio 00, Gold. oo 4 cabin, ¥ 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... 00, Gold 
IR acs setnnedecesiny uctaibie 150 00, Gold 


By eae carrying Steerage Pas rs. 
First C: abin Geld.” Storrane.... dCurrenc 
ane T iekeise Gold 


aris... $15 00, Gold, a ditional 
eae tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown” 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ye i given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent. 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


“x LINE. 





WHITE 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
ATLANTIC, sails Dec. 16, at 10 AM. 

OCEANIC sails Jan. 6, 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Wurtre: Star Line OFFIcEs. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 8t., London. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
ROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TU ESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in — ane in Currency. 
First CaBin.. 








Ay ee oto London "3p 
Do to Paris.. $0 Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 


BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Res 060008000503 | Liverpool............ #4 
RCE RRL Df Bens nbcccdeapsans b 


Tickets sold to and from ) England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rate: 


— further information, “eaely at the Company's 


flice 
wat JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 











STsneee WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
ORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN 
Spary....(Now Building.) Enenanp....... 3,450 tons. 
Eeyrrt.... Do DO. wcescessyed 3,310 ‘* 
HoLLa ..8,800 tons. HELVETIA...... 3,315 “* 
ivan... 4.0 2 PENNSYLVANIA. en se 
FRancs........8,512 ‘ VIRGINIA... .... 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “ DENMARKE....... 3,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
Cabin. ......- 22... -sseeseceeenes Currenc: 
1 ~~ from Liverp’l,Queensto wy Fey d 
vd 3 LS or Queenstown and Return.$ = 
Steerage, c 


“ 


paid ioe. Liverpool, Queenstown, 
ad, and London = sencerened ex 


For freight or passage apply at the Orricz or ras 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 


D roam Pier No. 46 North River, WED 


AH Capt. Jas. Price. Nore 29, tro AM. 
ev. 
MANHATTAN, Capt J. B. ‘Dec. 4, at 8 PM. 


co . Dec, t 1 q 
WISCONSIN. Capt. Freeman. . Pec. : rare 


at 7.50 A.M. 
eR aD. ..Capt. Fors: at 1.00 P.M. 
ane Pp yth....Dec, 20, 00 


"Capt. Whineray. Dec. 27, at 2.30 PM. 


“ 





Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 


Office, No. 29 Broad 
Fer freight of tobe ans 2D passage, apply to or 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Neo. 63 Wall Street 


TAPSCOTT’ s EMIGRATION 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reevar Saline LING PACKETS WSEELY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwar ble in any part 
of Great Britain and Lrecdod at the lowest ratcs 
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TRUST. 


By that strange shadow on your brow 
And in your darkened eyes, 

I know that you are angry now— 
Nay, show not such surprise— 

Do you suppose, that waltzing there, 
1 saw not how you frowned ? 

I watched your discontented air 
Each time the dance came round. 

I would not break your gloomy mood, 
But let you frown your fill— 

For watchfulness in love is good, 
But trust is better still. 


Have I confessed my love to you} 
And hearkened all you said, 

For you to doubt me (as you da, 
Although you shake your head)! 

Because of each slight foppish thing 
That gives me tender looks, 

And turns the pages when I sing, 
Or finds my music-books ? 

In your too great solicitude, 
I say you treat me ilh- 

For watchfulness in love is good, 
But trust is better still. 


Nay, sir; your brows must not be bent; 
Don’t try to frown me down.— 

Ab! now I see that you relent; 
I will not let you frown. 

Have you forgotten that spring day 
When in the lanes we strolled, 

And how the twilight passed away 
Before your tale was told? 

Then trust me. as you said yeu would— 
Ah, yes, I know you will— 

For watchfulness in love is good, 
But trust is better still. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 

—— 


THE SPECTRE HAND. 


Do the dead ever revisit this earth ? 

On this subject even the ponderous and unsentimental Dr. 
Johnson was of opinion that to maintain they did not, was to 
oppose the concurrent and unvarying testimony of all ages 
and nations, as there was no people so barbarous, and none 
so civilized, but among whom apparitions of the dead were 
related and believed in. “That which is doubted by single 
cavillers,” he adds, “can very little weaken the general evi- 
dence, and some who deny it with their tongues confess it 
with their fears.” 

In the August of last year I found myself with three 
friends, when on a northern tour, at the Hotel de Scandina- 
vie, in the long and handsome Carl Johan Gade of Christiania. 
A single day, or little more, had sufficed us to “do” all the 
lions of the little Norwegian capital—the royal palace, a 
stately white building, guarded by slouching Norski riflemen 
in long coats, with wide-awakes and green plumes; the great 
brick edifice wherein the Storthing is held, and where the 
red lion appears on everything, from the king’s throne to the 
hall-porter’s coal scuttle; the castle of Aggerhuis and its 
petty armory, with asingle suit of mail, and the long mus- 
kets of the Scots who fell at Rhomsdhal; after which there 
is nothing more to be seen; and when the little Tivoli gar- 
dens close at ten, all Christiania goes to sleep till ten next 
m rning. 

English carriages being perfectly useless in Norway, we 
had ordered four of the native carrivles for our departure, as 
we were resolved to start for the wild mountainous district 
named the Dovrefeld, when a delay in the arrival of certain 
letters compelled me to remain two days behind my com- 
panions, who promised to await me at Rodnaes, near the 
head of the Rans-fiord; and this partial separation, with the 
subsequent circumstance of having to travel alone through 
districts that were totally strange to me, with but a very 
slight knowledge of the language, were the means of bring- 
ing to my knowledge the story I am about to relate. 

The table d’hote is over by two o’clock in the fashionable 
hotels of Christiania, so about four in the afternoon I quitted 
the city, the streets and architecture of which resemble por- 
tions of Tottenham Court Road, with stray bits of old Ches- 
ter. In my carriole, a comfortable kind of gig, were my port- 
manteau and gun-case ; these, with my whole person, and in- 
deed the body of the vehicle itself, being covered by one of 
those huge tarpaulin cloaks furnished by the carriole com- 
pany in the Store Standgade. 

_ Though the rain was beginning to fall with a force and den- 
sity peculiarly Norse when [ left behind me the red-tiled 
city with all its green coppered spires, I could not but be 
struck by the bold beauty of the scenery, as the strong little 
horse at a rasping’ pace tore the light carriole along the rough 
mountain road, which was bordered by natural forests of dark 
and solemn-looking pines, interspersed with graceful silver 
birches, the greenness of the foliage contrasting powerfull 
with the blue of the narrow fiords that opened on every hand, 
and with the colors in which the toy-like country houses 
were painted, their timber walls being always snowy white, 
and their shingle roofs a flaming red. Even some of the 
village spires wore the same sanguinary hue, presenting thus 
a singular feature in the landscape. 

The rain increased to an unpleasant degree; the afternoon 
seemed to darken into evening, and the evening into night 
sooner than usual, while dense masses of vapor came rolling 
.. down. the steep sides of the wooded hills, over which the 

sombre firs spread everywhere and up every vista that opened 
like a sea of cones; and as the houses became fewer and fur- 
ther. apart, and not a single wanderer was abroad, and I had 
but the pocket-map of my “John Murray” to guide me, I soon 
became convinced that instead of pursuing the route to Rod- 
naes I was somewhere on the banks of the Tyri-fiord, at least 
three Norwegian miles (/. ¢. twenty-one English) in the Oppo- 
site direction, my little horse worn out, the rain still falling 
. ina continual torrent, night already at hand, and mountain 

scenery of the most tremendous character everywhere around 
me. was in an almost circular valley (encompassed by a 
chain of hills), which opened before me, after leaving a dee 
chasm that the road enters, near a place which I afterwards 
Jearned bears the name of Krogkleven., 





Owing to the steepness of the road, and some decay in the 
harness of my hired carriole, the traces parted, and then I 
found myself, with the now useless horse and vehicle, far 
from any house, homestead, or village where I could have 
the damage repaired or procure shelter, the rain still pouring 


-|like asheet of water, the thick, shaggy, and impenetrable 


woods of Norwegian pine towering all about me, their 
shadows rendered all the darker by the unusual gloom of 
the night. 


To remain quietly in the carriole was unsuitable to a tem- 
pelament so impatient as mine; I drew it aside from the 
road, spread the tarpaulin over my small stock of baggage 
and the gun-case, haltered the pony to it, and set forth on 
foot, stiff, sore, and weary, in search of succor; and though, 
armed only with a Norwegian tolknife, having no fear of 
thieves and molestation. 

Following the road on foot in the face of the drenchin 
rain, a Scotch plaid and oilskin my sole protection new, 
perceived ere long a side gate and little avenue, which indi- 
cated my vicinity to some place of aboda. After proceeding 
about two hundred yards or so, the woods became more 
open, a light appeared before me, and I found it to proceed 
from a window on the ground floor of a little two story man- 
sion, built entirely of wood. The sash, which was divided 
in the middle, was unbolted, and stood partially and most in- 
vitingly open; and knowing how hospitable the Norwegians 
are, without troubling myself to look for the eutrance door, 1 
stepped over the low sill into the room (which was tenant- 
less) and looked about for a bell-pull, forgetting that in that 
country, where there are no mantel pieces, it is generally to be 
found behind the door. 

The floor was, of course, bare, and painted brown; a high 
German stove, like a black iron pillar, stood in one corner on 
a stone block; the door, which evidently communicated 
with some other apartment, was constructed to open in the 
middle, with one of the quaint lever handles peculiar to the 
country. The furniture was all of plain Norwegian pine, 
highly varnished; a reindeer skin spread on the floor, and 
another over an easy chair, were the only luxuries ; and on the 
table lay the “ Illustret Tidende,” the “ Aftonblat,” and other 
papers of that morning, with a meerschaum and pouch of to- 
bacco, all serving to show that some one had recently quitted 
the room. 

Ihad just taken in all these details by a glance, when 
there entered a tall thin man of gentlemanly appearance, 
clad in a rough tweed suit, with a scarlet shirt, open at the 
throat, a simple but degage style of costume, which he seemed 
to wear with a natural grace, for it is not every man who 
can dress thus and still retain an air of distinction. Pausing, 
he looked at me with some surprise and inquiringly, as I 
began my apologies and explanation in German. 

“ Taler de Dansk-Norsk,” said he, curtly. 

“T cannot speak either with fluency, but——” 

“You are welcome, however, and I shall assist you in the 
prosecution of your journey. Meantime, here is cognac. 1 
am an old soldier, and know the comforts of a full canteen, 
and of the Indian weed too, in a wet bivouac. There isa 
pipe at your service.’ 

I thanked him, and (while he gave directions to his ser- 
vants to go after the carriole and horse) proceeded to observe 
him more closely, for something in his voice and eye inte- 
rested me deeply. 

There was much of broken-hearted melancholy—some- 
thing that indicated a hidden sorrow—in his features, which 
were handsome, and very slightly aquiline. Lis face was 
pale and careworn; his hair and moustache, though plenti 
ful, were perfectly white-blanched, yet he did not seem over 
forty years of age. His eyes were blue, but without soft- 
ness, being strangely keen and sad in expression, and times 
there were when « startled look, that savored of fright, or 
pain, or insanity, or of all mingled, came suddenly into 
them. This unpleasant expression tended greatly to neu- 
tralize the symmetry of a face that otherwise was evidently 
a fine one. Suddenly a light seemed to spread over it, as I 
threw offsome of my sodden mufflings, and he exciaimed— 

“You speak Danskija, and English too,I know! Have 
you quite forgotten me, Herr Kaptain?” he added, grasping 
my hand with kindly energy. “Don’t you remember Carl 
Holberg of the Danish Guards ?” 

The voice was the same as that of the once happy, lively, 
and jolly young Danish officer, whose gaiety of temper and 
exuberance of spirit made him seem a species of madcap, 
who was wont to give champagne suppers at the Klampen- 
borg Gardens to great ladies of the court and to ballet girls 
of the Hof Theatre with equal liberality; to whom many a 
fair Danish girl had lost her heart, and who, it was said, had 
once the effrontery to commence a flirtation with one of the 
royal princesses when he was on guard at the Amalienborg 
Palace. But how was I to reconcile this change, the appear- 
— of many years of premature age, that had come upon 

im ? 

“T remember you perfectly, Carl,” said I, while we shook 
hands; “ yet it isso long since we met; moreover—excuse 
so knew not whether you were in the land of the 
iving.” 

The strange expression, which I cannot define, came over 
his face as he said, with a low, sad tone— 

“Times there are when I know not whether I am of the 
living or the dead. It is twenty years since our happy days 
—twenty years since I was wounded at the battle of Idstedt 
—and it seems as if ’twere twenty ages.” 

“ Old friend, I am indeed glad to meet you again.” 

“Yes, old you may call me with truth,” said he, with a 
sad, weary smile, as he passed his hand tremulously over his 
whitened locks, which I could remember being a rich 
auburn. 4 

All reserve was at an end now, and we speedily recalled a 
score or more of past scenes of merriment and pleasure, 
enjoyed together—prior to the campaign of Holstein—in 
Copenhagen, that must delightful and gay of al) the northern 
cities; and under the influence of memory, his now withered 
face seemed to brighten, and some of its former expression 
stole back again. 

“Ts this your fishing or shooting quarters, Carl ?” I asked. 

“Neither. It is my permanent abode.” 

“In this place, so rural—so solitary? Ah! you have be- 
come a Benedick—taken to love in a cottage, and so forth 
—yet I don’t see any signs of——” 

“Hush! for godsake! You know not who hears us,” he 
exclaimed, as terror came over his face; and he withdrew 
his hand from the tabie on which it was resting, with a 
nervous suddenness of action that was unaccountable, or as 
if hot iron had touched it. 

“ Why ?—Can we not talk of such things?” asked I. 

“Scarcely here—or anywhere to me,’ he said, incoher- 


pjently. Then, fortifying himself with a stiff glass of cognac 


and foaming seltzer, he added : “ you know that my engage- 
ment with my cousin Marie Louise Viborg was broken ofi— 





= 
beautiful though she was, perhaps is still, for even twenty 
years could not destroy her loveliness of feature and bril- 
iance of expression—but you never knew why ?” 

“T thought you behaved ill to her—were mad, in fact.” 

A spasm came over his face. Again he twitched his hand 
away as if a wasp had stung, or something unseen had touched 
it, as he said— 

“She was very p:oud, imperious, and jealous.” 

“She resented, of course, your openly wearing the opal 
ring which was thrown to you from the palace window by 
the princess——-” 

“The ring—the ring! Oh, do not speak of that /” said he, 
in a hollow tone. “ Mad ?—Yes, [ was mad—and yet I am 
not, though I have undergone, and even now am undergoing, 
that which would break the heart of a Holger Danske! But 
you shall hear, if I can tell it with coherence and without 
interruption, the reason why I ied from society, and the 
world—ar for all these twenty miserable years have buried 
myself in this mountain solitude, where the forest overhangs 
the flord, and where no woman’s face shall ever smile on 
mine!” 

In short, after some reflection and many involuntary sighs 
—and being urged, when the determination to unbosom him- 
self wavered—Carl Holberg related to me a little narrative 
so singular and wild, that but for the sad gravity—or intense 
solemnity of his manner—and the air of perfect conviction 
that his manner bore with it, I should have deemed him 
utterly—mad ! 

“ Marie Louise and I were to be married, as you remember, 
to cure me of all my frolics and expensive habits—the yo 4 
day was fixed; you were to be the groomsman, and 
selected a suite of jewels for the bride in the Kongens Nytorre ; 
but the war that broke out in Schleswig-Holstein d-ew 
battalion of guards to the field, whither I went without m 
regret so far as my fiancee was concerned ; for, sooth to 
both of us were somewhat weary of our engagemen 
were unsuited to each other: so we had not been wit 
piques, coldnesses, and even quarrels, till keeping up a) 
ances partook of beredom. : 

“I was with General Krogh when that decisive battle 
fought at Idstedt between our troops and the Germ 
Holsteiners under General Willisen. My battalion of th 
guards was detached trom the right wing with orders to ad- 
vance from Salbro on the Holstein rear, while the centre was 
to be attacked, pierced, and the batteries beyond it carried at 
the point of the bayonet, all of which was brilliantly done. 
But prior to that I was sent, with directions to extend my 
company in skirmishing order, among some thickets that 
covered a knoll which is crowned by a ruined edifige, part of 
an old monastery with a secluded burial- nd. 

“Just prior to our opening fire the funeral of a lady of 
rank, apparently, passed us, and I drew my men aside to 
make way for the open catafalque, on which lay the coffin 
covered with white flowers and silver coronets, while behind 
it were her female attendants, clad in black cloaks in the 
usual fashion, and carrying ;wreaths of white flowers and 
immortelles to lay upon the grave. Desiring these mourners 
to make all speed lest they might find themselves under a 
fire of cannon and musketry, my company opened, at six 
hundred yards, on the Holsteiners, who were coming on with 
great spirit. We skirmished with them for more than an 
hour, in the long clear twilight of the July evening, and 
gradually, but with considerable loss, were driving them 
through the thicket and over the knoll on which the rains 
stand, when a half-spent bullet whistled through an opening 
in the mouldering wall and struck me on the back part of 
the head, just below my bearskin cap. A thousand stars 
seemed to flash around me, then derkness succeeded I 
staggered and fell, believing myself mortally wounded; a 
pious invocation trembled on my lips, the roar of the red and 
distant battle passed away, and I became completely insen- 
sible. 

“ How long I lay thus I know not, but when I imagined 
mysclf coming back to life and to the world I was in a hand- 
some, but rather old-fashioned apartment, hung, one portion 
of it with tapestry and the other with rich drapery. A sub- 
dued light that came, I could not discover from where, filled 
it. Ona buffet lay my sword and my brown bearskin cap of 
the Danish Guards. I had been borne from the field evi- 
dently, but when and to where? I was extended on a soft 
fauteuil or couch, and my uniform coat was open. Some oue 
was kindly supporting my head—a woman dressed in white, 
like a bride; young and so lovely, that to attempt any de- 
scription of her seems futile ! 

“ She was like the fancy portraits one occasionally sees of 
beautiful girls, for she was divine, perfectly so, as some 
enthusiast’s dream, or painter's happiest conception. A lon 
respiration, induced by admiration, delight, and the ain oO 
my wound escaped me. She was so exquisitely fair, delicate 
and pale, middle-sized and slight, yet charmingly. round, 
with hands that were pcrfect, and marvellous golden hair 
that curle? in rippling masses about her forehead and shoul- 
ders, and from amid which her piquante little face peeped 
forth as from a silken nest. Never have I forgotten that 
face, nor shal! I be permitted to do so, while life lasts at least, 
he added, with a strange contortion of feature, expressive of 
terror rather than ardor ; “it is ever before my eyes, ot 
or waking, photographed in my heart and on my brain ! 
strove to rise, but she stilled, or stayed me, by a caressing 
gesture, as a mother would her child, while softly her bright 
beaming eyes smiled into mine, with more of tenderness, 
perhaps, than love; while in her whole air there was much 
of dignity and self reliance. . 

“ «Where am I? was my first question. — ° 

“¢ With me, sbe answered naively ; ‘is it not enough ? 

“1 kissed her hand, and said— 

“The bullet, I remember, struck me down in 8 place of 
buri»] on the Salbro Road—strange ! 

“* Why strange?’ 

“« AsT am fond of rambling among graves 
thoughtful moods.’ 

“ «Among graves—why ? she asked. 

“ «They look so peaceful and quiet.’ . 

“ Was she laughing at my unwonted gravity, thatso strange 
a light seemed to glitter in her eyes, on her teeth, and over 
all her lovely face? I kissed her hands again, and she left 
them in mine. Adoration began to fill my heart and eyes, 
and be faintly murmured on my lips; for the great beauty of 
the girl bewildered and intoxicated me; and, perhaps, I was 
emboldened by past success in more than one love affair. 
She sought to withdraw her Land, saying— 


when in my 


“*Look not thus; I know how lightly you hold the love 
of one elsewhere.’ 

“Of my cousin Marie Louise? Oh! what of that! I 
never, never loved till now! and, drawing a ring from her 
finger, I slipped my beautiful opal in its place. 

“¢ And you love me” she whispered. 

“© Yes; a thousand times, yes!’ 
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“But you are a soldier—wounded, too. Ah! if you | 
should die before we meet again!’ : 
“Or, if you should die ere then said I, laughingly. 
+ ‘Die—P 
but, ow bed dead, our souls are as one, and 
« * Neit 
us now !” 
mingle with the 
which she had inspired me. She was so impulsive, so full of | 
brightness and ardor, as compared to the cold, proud, and 
calm Marie Louise. I boldly encircled her with my arms; | 
then her glorious eyes seemed to fill with the subtle light of | 
love, while there was a strange magnetic thrill in her touch, | 
and, more than all, in her kiss. | 
“* Carl, Carl! she sighed. 
“What! You know my name ?—And yours?” 
“Thyra. Butasknomore.’ . 
“ There aregbut three words to express the emotion that 
d me — bewilderment, intoxication, madness. I} 
showered kisses on her beautiful eyes, on her soft tresses, on | 
her lips that met mine half way; but this excess of joy, | 
together with the pain of my wound, began to overpower 
me; a sleep, a growing and drowsy torpor, against which I 
sreetiet in vain, stole over ine. remember clasping her 
firm little hand in mine, as if to save myself from sinking | 
into oblivion, and then—no more—no more ! ! 
“On again coming back to consciousness, I was alone. | 
The sun was rising, but had not yet risen. The scenery, the | 
thickets through which we had skirmished, rose dark as the | 
deepest indigo against the amber-tinted eastern sky; and the 
last light of the waning moon yet silvered the pools and | 
marshes around the berders of the Langso Lake, where now | 
t thousand men, the slain of yesterday’s battle, were | 
on stark and stiff. Moist with dew and blood, I propped | 
myself on one elbow and looked around me, with such won- | 
der that a sickness came over my heart. I was again in the 
cemetery where the bullet had struck me down; a little grey | 
owl was whooping and blinking in a recess of the crumbling | 
wall. Was the , benete of the chamber but the ivy that) 
rustled thereon ?—for where the hghted buffet stood there | 
was an old square tomb, whereon lay my sword and bearskin | 





er heaven nor the powers beneath shall separate | 


cap! 
Phe last rays of the waning moonlight stole through the | 
ruins on a new-made grave—the fancied fauteud on which 1 | 
lay—strewn with the flowers of yesterday, and at its head | 
stood a temporary cross, hung with white garlands and) 
wreaths of immortelles. Another ring was on my finger 
now; but.where was she, the donor? Oh, what opium- 
dream, or what insanity was this ? | 
“For a time I remained utterly bewildered by the vivid- 
ness of my recent dream, for such I believed it to be. But if | 
a dream, how came this strange ring, with a square emerald | 
stone, upon my finger? And where was mine? Perplexed 
by these thoughts, and filled with wonder and regret that the | 
beauty I had seen had no reality, I picked my way over the 
hostly debris of the battle-field, faint, feverish, and thirsty, | 
at the end of along avenue of lindens I found shelter in | 
a stately brick mansion, which I learned belonged to the | 
Count of Idstedt, a noble, on whose hospitality—as he fa- 
vored the Holsteiners—I meant to intrude as little as| 
possible. | 
“He received me, however, courteously and kindly. 1 | 
found him in deep mourning ; and on discovering, by chance, | 
that I was the officer who had halted the line of skirmishers | 
when the funeral cortege passed on the previous day, he 
thanked me with earnestness, adding, with a deep sigh, that | 
it was the burial of his only daughter. | 
“* Half my life seems to have gone with her—my lost dar- | 
ling! She was so sweet, Herr Kaptain—so gentle, and so | 
surpassingly beautiful—my poor Thyra ! 


whic 
blood. 

“*Tbyra, my daughter, Herr Kaptain,’ replicd the Count, 
too full of sorrow to remark my excitement, for this had 
been the quaint old Danish name uttered in my dream. ‘See, 
what a child I have lost!’ he added, as he drew back a cur- 
tain which covered a Lewin 4 portrait, and, to my grow- 

horror and astonishment, I beheld, arrayed in white even 


T had cast myself, sick at heart and faint from loss of 


as I had seen her in my vision, the fair girl with the masses |* 


of golden hair, the beautiful eyes, and the piguante smile 
lighting up her features even on the canvas, and I was 
rooted to the spot. 

“* This ring, Herr Count?’ I gasped. 

“He let the curtain fall from his hand, and now a terrible 
emotion seized him, as he almost tore the jewel from my 


ft My daughter's ring! he exclaimed. ‘It was buried with 
her yesterday—her grave has been violated—violated by your 
infamous troops.’ 

“ As he spoke, a mist seemed to come over my sight; a 
a re made my senses reel, then a hand—the soft little 

and of last night, with my opal ~ on its third finger— 
came stealing into mine, unseen! ore than that, a kiss 
from tremulous lips I could not see, was pressed on mire, as 
I sank backward and fainted! The remainder of my story 
must be briefly told. 

“My ——s was over; my nervous system was too 
much shattered for further military service. On my home- 
ward way to join and be wedded to Maric Louise—a union 
with whom was intensely repugnant to me now—I pondered 
pam = | over the strange subversion of the laws of nature pre- 
sented by my adventure; or the madness, it might be, that 
had come upon me. 

“ On the day I presented myself to my intended bride, and 
approached to salute her, I felt a hand—the same hand—laid 
softly on mine. Starting,and trembling, I looked around me; 
but saw nothing. The grasp was firm. I passed my other 
hand over it, and felt the slender fingers and the shapely 
wrist; yet still I saw nothing, and Marie Louise gazed at my 
motions, my pallor, doubt and terror, with calm, but cool in- 

tion. 

I was about to speak—to explain—to say I know not 
what, when a kiss from lips I could not see sealed mine, and 
witha ¥! like a scream I broke away from my friends and fled. 

“ All deemed me mad, and spoke with commiseration of 
my wounded head; and when I went abroad in the streets 


| touch comes my soul seems to die within me. 


I exclaimed, as something ef melodrama began to | help me! 
genuineness of the sudden passion with | Still less do I; but in all the idle or extravagant stories I have 


| his head between his knees, sobbing and faint. 


“ Life has no pleasures, but only terrors for me now. Sor-| 


t may bring forth is ever in my heart, and when the | 


“You know what haunts me now—God help me! 
You do not understand all this, you would say. 


_to us irom the term. 


you may know, for the Church ; but on conscientious seru- 
| row, doubt, horror and perpetual dread, have sapped the roots | ples, I shirked orders, and devoted myself, among other 


, | of existence ; for a wile and clamorous fear of what the next things, to the study of medicine in a small way. 
am already dead to the world—in loving you; | momen 


“ 


hen I first took up my residence in Heidelberg, the 


| somewhat absurd custom of duelling between the students 
Cod | was in vogue. Of course, I need not tell you that these duels 


are not necessarily such serious matters as would seem natural 
At that time, however, they were more 


read of ghosts—stories once my sport and ridicule, as the re- | serious than they are now, the custom of swathing the com- 


sult of vulgar superstition or ignorance— the so-called super- | 
natural visitor was visible to the eye, or heard by the ear; 
but the ghost, the fiend, the invisible Thing that is ever by 
the side of Carl Holberg, is only sensible to the touch—it 1s 
the unseen but tangible substance of an apparition !” 

He had got thus far when he gasped, grew livid, and, pass- 


trembling fingers, he said— 
“It is bere—here now—even witb you present, I feel her 
hand on mine; the clasp is tight and tender, and she will 
never leave me, but with life !” 
And then this once gay, strong, and gallant fellow, now | 
the wreck of himself in body and in spirit, sank forward with | 
Four months afterwards, when with my friends, I was | 
shooting bears at Hammerfest, I read in the Norwegian 


|‘ Aftenposten,” that Carl Holberg had shot himself in bed, | 


on Christmas Eve.—London Society. 
<telabiatbanetuiiais 


AN AUTUMN DAWN. 


The sun-mist spreads a woof of quivering gold j 
On the blue mountain-tops, and o’er the crest | 
Of mighty Skiddaw, seamed with many a scar | 
By the fierce storms of ages, lies a cloud, | 
A crimson cloud, gold-fringed, and beautiful, 
As is Aurora’s brow, when from her couch 

She, rosy-fingered, rises radiant, } 
Veiling her white limbs from the God of Day. } 


{ 


Upon the armored furze the cunning work | 
Of spiders spreads its silver tracery, { 
Glistening with morning dew; and yellowing tufts } 
Of brake-grass, withered by the ony frosts, | 
Give covert to the lark, whose clear shrill pipe 
Wakes the hill-echoes with its melody, H 
Sole minstrel of these wilds. 
The autumn tints, | 
Purple, and red, and chrome, are on-the fells, 
With scarce an eye, save that of shepherd boy, 
To drink their wondrous beauty. On the wing, 
In solitary state, the goss-hawk skims 
The vast expanse of sky. Fair, bright, and pure, 
Sweet, calm, and mellow, holy, grand, and still, 
Voiceless, yet speaking with a thousand tongues, 
Breaks forth the radiance of this autumn dawn. 
—All the Year Round. | 
—-* —--- } 
THE FATAL DUEL 
BY CLEMENT sCOTT. 
Old Dr. Tatham was sitting cosily with his daughter, one 
morning, when the servant came in, and announced Mr. 
Irving and his son. 
“ Leave us, Amy, darling, for a short time, will you?” said | 
the doctor, to his daughter. “I will send Walter to you! 
directly ; but I wish to speak a few words to him first.” 
Amy Tatham was a charmiag girl, in the fresh bloom of | 
youth and beauty. I don’t think she quite liked being sent | 


| 
| 
| 





raised her head very suddenly when she heard the name 
“ Walter Irving” mentioned. Walter Irving was certainly a 
very lucky fellow; and I think, if the truth be told, when | 
old Dr. Tatham kissed his daughter, preparatory to her ful- | 
filling his sentence of exile, 1 think he thought so, too. 
“Bother business, dear papa!” said wilful Amy; but re- | 
member you have promised not to keep me away long, and | 
if you don’t keep your word, I will come in and surprise 
you. Good-bye, you old dear.” 
When Amy Tatham had left the room, the doctor turned | 
towards the servant, who still stood at the door. | 
“Ask Mr. Irving and his son to walk in, please, and | 





| don't let me be disturbed unless there is anything very im- 


portant to be done.” 
Mr. Irving was a fine looking old gentleman, of the Colonel 
Newcome stamp ; his son, notso tall, or of such commanding 
resence, but intelligent-looking, and also gentlemanly. The 
ather was about sixty, the son twenty-five, but looking evi- 
dently younger. 

After commencing on a few ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion, Mr. Irving was about to come to the point, and explain 
more particularly the object of his visit on this occasion, 
when he was stopped by the doctor. 

“I beg pardon,” said he, “but may I be allowed to in- 
terrupt you for a moment. It would be absurd of me to 
affect ignorance of the object of your visit. Before, however, 
I can listen to what either you or your son have got to say, 
I have something very important to divulge. I must take 
you into my confidence, and relate something which it is ne- 
cessary you should know—a secret which I fearlessly entrust 
toyou.” 

Walter: Irving rose. 

The doctor appreciated the modest diffidence of the young 
man, as he showed by the smile which played over his fea- 
tures. He motioned him, however, to his seat again. 

“ My dear boy,” said the doctor, “I beg that you will re- 
main. What I have to say affects you more particularly than 
any one else here. You have been a good son, and I feel 
confident that you will make an excellent husband. Your 
love for my daughter is warm and generous; but promise me, 
now—promise me, the father of the girl you love and desire 
to marry—promise me, as the gentleman you are, that you will 
religiously keep my secret. Keep it; yes, even from my 
daughter !” 

The doctor said these words in astrange'y excited manner. 

Mr. Irving and his son were not prepared for so serious an 





men eyed me with curiosity, as one over whom some evil 
destiny hung—as one to whom something terrible had hap- 

ned, and gloomy thoughts were wasting me to a shadow. 

y narrative may seem incredible; but this attendant, un- 
seen yct palpable, is ever by my side, and if under any im- 
pulse, such even as sudden pleasure in meeting you, I for a 
moment forget it, the soft and gentle touch of a female hand 
reminds me of the past, and haunts me, fora guardian de- 
mon—if I may use such a term—rules my destiny : one lovely, 
perhaps, as an angel. : 





interview. However, they promised faithfully to obey the 
doctor's earnest request, and waited patiently for him to con- | 


tinue. | 


The doctor looked round in his chair, to assure himself 


batants, with the exception of asmall portion of the face, be- 


ing then almost unheard of. 


“The students were mad on the subject of duelling, and the 
slightest disturbance resulted in a formal and hostile encoun- 
ter. Hardly a day passed that some ducl or other did not 
take place. The students fought occasionally with the ofil- 


ling his right hand over the left, about an inch above it, with | cers, with the townspeople, and, I need hardly add, perpetu- 


ally among themselves. ; 

“T was a strong, muscular fellow when I went to Heidel- 
berg, and the love for adventure and sports of all kinds, which 
I bad inherited at school and fostered at college, was not 
easily to be got rid of. 

“Y was as wild and as headstrong as any of them. My 
strong and unflinching English spirit and determination 
gained me a reputation even among these dare-devil German 
boys, and very soon I became noted as a reckless fellow and 
experienced duellist. I became the leader of a ‘ clique? and, 
to tell the truth, I was not a little proud of my position. We 
have not all of us got sound thinking heads upon our shoulders 
atsix-and-twenty. Boys will be boys. . 

“A very little way from where my lodgings were, lived a 
young student, who was as unlike me, or any in my set as black 
is from white. He was the kind of fellow we should have 
called a ‘ milksop’ at school; and yet, somehow or other, I 
felt I could not dislike the fellow. Instinctively—I don’ t 
know how it was—butI took tohim. One’s ‘likes’ are, after 
all, as incomprehensible as our * dislikes.’ 

“ 1 will candidly own, however, that I was heartily ashamed 
of my secret preference for my neighbor, and I took every 
available opportunity of stifling it. 

“Max Oppenbeim—for that was my neigh or’s name—was 
a pale-faced, studious-looking young man, and a perfect mo- 
del of a student. He was always being held up as a pattern 
tous. He was never known to miss a lecture; was never 
seen at the gasthaus; didn’t smoke, drink beer—did nothing 
wicked, in fact. Max Oppenheim was our exact opposite. 

“ Outside the University, he never joined his fellow-stu- 
dents, and was never known to invite them home. 

“T forgot to say that he lodged exactly oppesite where I 
was residing, so my window commanded his. 

“One morning, as I was smoking a cigarette on the balcony 
outside my sitting-room, I saw, to my surprise, over the way, 
a pretty fair head peeping out of Oppenheim’s window. The 
head popped back immediately I was detected. 

“I laughed to myself, and thought what a good story I 
would make out of it for the benefit of my friends. : 

“ That evening, before I had an opportunity of dcing this, I 
happened to meet Max, and began joking him about the fair 
apparition that I had seen. 

“ He stopped me in an instant. 

“*T am married,’ said he, rather proudly. 
lame Oppenheim that = saw.” 

. “Tam afraid I must have perpetrated an incredulous whis- 
e. 
“*Tt was Madame Oppenheim, tell you, sir, said the pale 

faced Max, getting irritated ; ‘and I beg that her name may 

be treated with respect.’ ’ 

“T was half inclined to treat the matter still as a joke, and 
I fully believe I should not have been inclined to let the 
conversation drop so suddenly with any one else; but asI 
told you just now, in my heart I esteemed Max thoroughly, 


‘That was Ma- 


“* Who did you say” I exclaimed, in a voice that sounded | away just at that moment, and it is quite certain that she and knew him to be by no means a bad fellow : 
berm g and unnatural, while half-starting from the sofa pod y ’ ae 4 a 


you and me, I really liked him, only I did not like to own it. 
We are all desperately weak sometimes. 

“This little altercation of ours was trivial enough; but it 
had its ill effects, notwithstanding 

“ Before it happened, we were in the habit of shaking 
hands and exchanging a few friendly words when we met. 
This was all knocked on the head after it. We bowed coldly 
to one another when we met, and in time even the bows be- 


| came few and far between. 


“ And then the months slipped away, and the winter came, 
and with it—at least not very long afterward—the carnival. 

“Of course, 1 went to the carnival ball, and in costume. 
Iremember it well: it was a Pierrot dress. I danced all 
night, and got back to my lodgings at some unearthly hour 
iu the morning. 

“ Tthrew myself on the bed, dead-tired as I was; toosleepy, 
in fact, to take off a scrap of my costune. 

“T had fallen asleep outside the bed, but was awakened by 
a loud knocking at my door. I had heard the knocking for 
some minutes, and it mixed itself fantastically cnough with 
my dreams. 

“ Still the knocking went on; but when I heard my name 
repeated two or three times, I started up suddenly. 

“*Come in—come in" I cried, still ooiueal. and very 


eon. 
“The door opened, and a man walked into my room. 

“It was Max Oppenheim. 

“ He seemed very much agitated, and was as pale as death. 

“*Why, Oppenheim, what on earth can you want with 
me at this hour of the morning ®’ said I, rubbing my eyes, and 
looking comical enough, I should think, in my tumbled Pier- 
rot dress. 

“*Mr. Tatham,’ said he, hesitating a little,and with a 
broken voice, “ ‘~ have shown me kindness before now ; I 
have come to ask you to do mea very great favor.’ z 

“* By all means. What can Ido” 

“Max Oppenheim took two or three turns up and down 
my room, hesitated once or twice, but at last commanced 
himself, and said, in a nervous, anxious manner, ‘ You cannot 
conceive how sorry I am to put you to any trouble or annoy- 
ance, Mr. Tatham; but, todea! honestly with you, let me say 
that you are the only man I know how to appeal to in my 
present unhappy condition. Ihave Seuthonat believe I am 
correct in believing, that in affairs of honor, as they are called 
here, you are ys oma expert.’ 

“*My dear fellow, replied I, now thoroughly rised ; 
“ you don't mean to tell me that a duel is on The conte : 

“ae es.” 

“* And you intend to fight 

“ He looked me steadily in the face. There was a flash of 


that they were alone, and then, clearing his throat and addres- | something like pride in his eyes, and a tone of dignity in his 
sing himself more particularly to young Walter Irving, spoke | voice, as he gave me the following explanation 


as follows :— 


German University. It was at Heidelberg. I did not take 
up this study until late in life, in fact, considerably after I had 
my degree at Oxford. I was intended originally, ag 


“ Fight-and-twenty years ago I was studying medicine at a| 





‘Last night my wife was very anxious to see the 
raders go to the ball. I didn’t see much harm in this simple 
wish, and said that I had no objection to take her. We tok 
up our position under the trees, away from the crowd where 
I imagined we should be able to see everything withou 


out being 
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. truth. He will not rest until he has had satisfaction.’ 


- you had?’ 
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in any way disturbed. It may appear strange, butI fancied | 
somehow that all would not go well. One has these odd 
presentiments at times, you know; and, although it is perfectly 
impossible to account for them, it is no use denying that they 
do occur.’ 

“* Not a doubt of it,’ said I. 

“*A party of students, as ill-luck would have it, passed by 
the very spot where we were standing, and recognised me. 
They surrounded us. I suppose they had been dining freely. 
At any rate, they insulted me grossly; but this I could have 
endured. They heaped their insults upon her who was with 
me. I will dothem the justice to believe that they were 
ignorant that she was my wife.’ 

“*T am sure they must have been,’ said I, consoling him; 
for there was a wild look about his eyes when he alluded to 
his wife, which rather frightened me. 

“* Well, I informed them of the relationship in which we 
stood to one another. I told you the same, Mr. Tatham, you 
may remember, and, like a gentleman, you believed me. | 
These young ruffians simply laughed in my face. I had to) 
defend my poor wife against their coarse and cowardiy at-— 
tacks, and to compel their silence as best could. By degrees | 
they left me one by one. One solitary individual remained. | 
He was the ringleader, the most offensive, the most unpar- | 
donable. Snapping his finger in my face, he seid, ‘ I consider | 
I have been grossly insulted by you, Mr. Max Oppenheim. | 
I shall expect satisfaction to-morrow, if there is an atom of | 
pluck in your compositivn.’ 

“* Well, what then ?” 

“*T have told you all, Mr. Tatham. The thought struck | 
me once or twice during the night that such a foolish and | 
trivial affair would be allowed to drop as hastily as it began. | 
I thought, perhaps, the morning would bring with it sober | 
reflections, and that happily, an apology might be offered me | 
for the gratuitous insults I received at the hands of my | 
fellow-students. However, this morning, almost at day-break, | 
I received a visit from two of them, still in their fancy dresses. 
They came to ask me if I had made any preparations. They | 
assured me that my adversary—heaven knows I bear him no | 
malice—was determined not to rest until he had obtained | 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on him. He never liked 
me, this man, and bears me some strange malice. He isa 
clever fellow, but idle; and I think he is a little bit jealous 
of my success in the University.’ 

“Poor Max. I think I see him now, as he stood talking to 
me in the cold, gray, morning light, so frankly, so earnestly, 
and with such charming modesty. But I was ayoung fool 
then, and never allowed my heart to be broke. How this 
young, promising young fellow, stood at my bedside, con- 
fiding to my care his happy, brilliant life and prospects, and 
all his pretty wife’s hope, and love, and heart. Like a fool 
that I was, [ understood nothing of this. I thought like a 
fool, and like a fool I answered. 

“*If you knew the fellows as well as I do, Oppenheim, and 
understood their mad enthusiasm for duelling, and strange 
notions of honor, you would believe that this mau spoke the 


“* Do you know who it is I mean?’ seid Max, nervously. 
~* T know them all. What is his name” 

“* Ferdinand Kohler.’ 

“*A most experienced swordsman. What practice have 


“I—I am ashamed to say that I have hardly ever hada 
sword in my hand.’ 
“* You don’t mean to say so?’ 


“ At this time of which I am speaking, I don’t believe that 
there could have existed two students at that, or, indeed, in 
any university, who would have made such a confession. 
Poor Max’s confession of incompetency seemed to me not 
only incredible, but almost to amount toacrime of some 
magnitude. I was obliged to act uponfirst thoughts, for 
there was no time for vellection. 

“*Tf you think, Mr. Tatham, that it is a point of honor for 
me to fight this man, I am prepared to meet him, come what 
ener? 


y. 

“To this courageous and plucky speech, without thinking 
of its consequences, I said, ‘Bravo, Oppenheim! That’s 
spoken like a man!’ 

“He didn’t quite look all the courage of his words, sol 
tried to encourage him. 

“*Why, this will be a splendid opening for you, I said. 
* You will never become a swordsman without practice; and 
to be ignorant of the weapon, is to own yourself no student, 
or, indeed, gentleman, according to the present idea. They 
will despise you no more after this; andif you do shed alittle 
blood, why it will be well worth the pain. Your antagonist 
is no mean rival, I can assure you; and the mere fact of your 
standing up against him will raise you up 2 thousand degrees 
in the estimation of your fellow-students. You huve won 
my heart already. Give me your hand.’ 

“T shook the poor fellow warmly by the hand, and tried 
to inspire him with confidence. 

“The whole thing was excitement and pleasure to me, and 
I enjoyed my position amazingly. 

“Max Oppenheim’s heart could have told a very different 
story. However, it was all a point of honor withhim. And 
though I believe, now, he would have given anything in the 
world to be comfortably out of the scrape, like a true-hearted 
gentleman, he stifled his feelings. 

“ There was another knock at my door. 

“*Here are the gentlemen, most probably, said he. 
‘ Hoping—indeed, knowing, that you would not refuse your 
assistance, I begged them to await us in the street. Siall I 
open the door” 

“*Certainly. Let them in.’ 

“ There they stood, flushed with wine, careless, and excited 
—German students to the life. We all went out together. 

“ There is a picture of Gerome’s, which I saw once in Paris, 
and of which I see photographs in the shop windows in Lon- 
don, which makes me shudder again. It is called ‘ Le Duel 

Pierrot.’ On just such a spot Max Oppenheim and Ferdi- 
nand Kohler met. 

“It was just such a winter's morning, just such a bleak, 
—— landscape, just the same snow thickly strewed on the 
ground. 

“T never look at the picture, or imagine the scene, without 
one Max Oppenheim’s blood. 

“ For Max Oppenheim fell that morning, mortally wounded, 
on the snow. 

“We saw at once he was utterly ignorant of the sword, 
and unanimously begged Ferdinand to be gentle with him. 
‘Just give him a scratch, we said, ‘and that will do.’ I have 
no doubt, in my own mind, that Ferdinand had no intention 

f ac otherwise. Poor Max brought about his own death. 
He fi t like a young lion, wildly and without an atom of 
head. end gave a — to defend his own life, and 
it wasa fatal thrust for Max Oppenheim. 


was an awful thing for all of us; and we would, one and all, | was a widower with an only child. This, my dear friend, 
have cut off our right hand sooner than it should have hap- | was not, as you well know, the truth. I was never married, 
pened. I shall never forget the awful stillness of the morn-|and my darling Amy is the daughter of Max and Marie 
ing, as we stool round the dead body of our fellow-student, | Oppenheim.” 
page ay yates which we bore his remains away A little tender sob was heard at the other end of the room 
“The last sad and painful duties connected with Max's Pango oe pots de bane = —— iran. 
unfortunate death devolved upon myself. The worst poe ing passionately ie s 8 ¥ ae 4 
was yet to come ; for, before he breathed his last, he entruste i 
a letter to my care, and whtagueed ani rea word— Marie!’ he oy bag y enenag Bs greater part of the story, and what 
“T had to meet the young widow, face to face. light to ovens. en a mystery was now as clear as day- 
“How I blamed myself for my folly, as I proceeded on my | ‘Amy soon changed her surname for the third time, and 
sad mission! How far was I not accountable for the young | }.came Mrs Irving, and the young people lived on with old 
man’s death ? How easy it would have been for me to — Dr. Tatham, who often said that now the secret was off bis 
his part, and patch the matterup! But, no! Because a few | |; ats Sea Ph 
headstrong fools, excited with wine, had insulted the woman mind, he was twice as happy @ man as he was before—Bow- 


- ee | Oell’s Annual. 
he loved more than any one else in the world—his wife, | 4 





_—»————. 

whom he was bound to protect to the last—because he had | 

resented these insults, and an absurd quarrel ensued, I aa THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 

lent myself to a meeting between the principal offender, an old | “ ’ » 

and experienced swordsman, and poor Max, who hardly knew | Bt CES ACER OF MS ee eee, Oe 


one ye of the sword from the other. And now he — —_ (From Belgravia.) 
and I saw everything clearly, which I could not, or would not, | : , 
see before; and repentance, as it but too frequently does, | CHAPTER XLI.— Continued. 


came too late. ‘ | Clarissa went straight to her room—the dressing room in 
“At last Larrived at the house, but went up the stairs | which Daniel Granger had talked to her the night before he 
very slowly, and, after much hesitation, knocked. went to England. Gow well she remembered his words, and 
“Marie hersell came to the door. her own inclination to tell him everything! If she had only 
“She was pale as death. I guessed at once that she un- | obeyed that impulse—if she had only confessed the truth— 
derstood for what Max had left her so suddenly, and at such |the shame and ignominy of to-night would have been 
an early hour. avoided. There would have been no chance of that fatal 
“Directly she saw me she shrank back. For some time she | meeting with George Fairfax ; her husband would have shel- 
stood there immovable, and trembling like an aspen leaf.|tered her from danger and temptation—would have saved 
She dared not ask me on what account I had come there. | her from herself, 
There she stood, with her long, fair hair floating down her} Vain regrets. The horror of that scene was still present 
shoulders. So young, and so very beautiful! A few hours | with her—must remain so present with her tili the end of her 
ago, and she owned everything she desired most in the world, | life, she thought. Those two men grappling each other, and 
and now of all women she was the most miserable. then the fall—the tall figure crashing down with the force of 
“ And there I stood before her, gazing ivto her sweet, pale, | a descending giant, as it had seemed to that terror-stricken 
terribly-staring face,and did not dare to move or speak a| spectator. For a long time she sat thinking of that awful 
word, The words stuck in my throat, and nearly choked | moment—thinking of it with a concentration which left no 
me. capacity for any other thought in her mind. Her maid had 
“And then she fixed me with her eyes, and thatlook of |come to her, and removed her out-of-door garments, and 
fear burnt into me like melting lead. stirred the fire, and had set out a dainty little tea-tray on a 
“ So terrible was that look, that I was compelled to take my | table close at hand, hovering about her mistress with @ sym- 
eyes off her, and look upon the ground. When I ventured | pathetic air, conscious that there was something amiss. But 
to allow them to stray back again, it was easy to see that} Clarissa had been hardly aware of the girl’s presence. She 
Marie Oppenheim guessed—nay, knew—all. was living over again the agony of that moment in which 
“* Max is dead !’ she shrieked, putting her hand to her heart, | she thought George Fairfax was dead. , 
as if that one effort had made it cease to beat. ‘This could not last for ever. She awoke by and by to the 
“Tsaid nothing. There was a wild, hysterical sob, and|thought of her child, with her husband’s bitter words ring- 
then, falling upon her knees, she moaned out a prayer. | ing in her ears: 
After that she fell apparently lifeless to the ground. “ Do you think there is anything in common between my 
“I shall never forget that scene to the day of my death. |son and yow, after to-night?” 
Nothing I have ever seen on the stage—nothing I have ever} “ Perhaps they will shut me out of my nursery,” she 
read in books—nothing I have seen in pictures—has ever | thought. 
come near it in depth and intensity. The rooms sacred to Lovel Granger were on the same floor 
“T don’t know exactly how long I remained there. I was|as her own—she had stipulated that it should beso. She 
more than half stupefied with grief myself. went out into the corridor from which all the rooms o . 
“TI tried feebly enough to console her. She would not be} All was silent. The boy had gone to bed, of course, by this 
comforted. time: very seldom had she been absent at the hour of his re- 
“*You are very kind,’ she said,‘ but don’t understand me. | tirement. It ha¢ been her habit to spend a stolen half-hour 
Max is dead, and that is all I care to hear or know. It was} in the nursery just before dressing for dinner, or to have her 
I who sent him to you. I believed—hoped—that + you | boy brought to her dressing-room—one of the happiest half- 
would save his life; but God willed it otherwise. He loved| hours in her day. No one barred her entrance to the nur- 
him so much that He robbed me of my husband, and has|sery. Mrs. Brobson was sitting by the fire, making-believe 
taken him to Himself. There is only one thing I want now | to be busy at necdlework, with the under-nurse in attendance 
—my husband’s body. It belongs to me—it is mine! I alone | —a buxom damsel, whose elbows rested on the table as she 
will watch over it—I alone will lay it in the coffin—and I} conversed with her superior. Both looked up in some slight 
alone will follow it to the grave! Bid them bring me my |confusion at Clarissa’s entrance. They had been t ng 
husband, and promise me so no one shall disturb | about her, she thought, but with a supreme indifference. No 
the last few hours that I, Maria Oppenheim, have to spend | petty household slander could trouble her in her great sor- 


with my darling boy. Sir, I beg—I implore you—to allow} row. She went on towards the inner room, where her dar- 
this ! 





ling slept, the head-nurse following obsequiously with a can- 
“ What could I say ? } die. In the night-nursery there was only the subdued light 
“T gave her his last letter, and left her, as she bid me. of a shaded lamp. 


“Night after night I watched the house from my balcon “Thank you, Mrs. Brobson, but I don’t want any more 
opposite. It was bitterly cold, but there I stood and watched, | light,” Clarissa said quietly. “I am going to sit with baby 
and scalding were the.tears I shed for her who sat desolate | for a little whiie. Take the candle away, please; it may 
in the rvom in which a light burned on through the long | wake him.” 


night into the morning —_ It was the first time she had spoken since she had left the 
“My house was terribly close to her, and I heard every-| Rue du Chevalier Bayard. Her own voice sounded strange 


thing. I heard her awful shriek. When they led her away, | to her; aad yet its tone vould scarcely have betrayed less 
and she had seen his face for the last time, and I heard the | agitation. 


dull thud of the hammer, and the click of the cruel nails. “ The second dinner-bell has rung, ma’am,” Mrs. Brobson 

“We followed, all of us, but afar off and away from her, | said, with a timorously-suggestive air ; “ I don’t know whether 
for she had begged to be alone with him at the grave. you are aware.” 

“The next day, hearing and knowing that Max’s widow|” “ Yes, I know, but I am not going down to dinner; I have 
was desperately poor, I wrote to her, notifying what we had| a wretched headache. You can tell Target to say so, if they 
arranged to do among ourselves for her. send for me.” 

“She wrote back, ee all assistance, and within a| “ Yes, ma’am; but you'll have something sent up, won't 
very few days had left Heidelberg no one knew where. I) you ?” r 
tried in vain to discover her whereabouts, and not longafter-|" “ Not yet; by and by, perhaps, I’ll take a cup of tea in my 
wards I myself had completed my University life there, and | dressing-room. Go and tell Target, please, Mrs. Brobson; 
came to England.” Mr. Granger may be waiting dinner.” 

* * * K * x * She was so anxious to get rij of the woman, to be alone 

“ For five years I was attached to one of the London hospi-| with her baby. She sat down by the cot. O, inestimable 
tals, and at the end of that period, before I bought the prac- | treasure! had she held him so lightly as to give any other a 
tice down here,” continued br. Tatham, “I went for a short | place in her heart? To harbor any guilty thought was to 
Continental trip, and revisited Heidelberg for the first time | have sinned against this white-souled innocent. If those 
since I had left it at the termination of the old student | clear eyes, which looked up from her breast sometimes with 


days. such angelic tenderness, could haye read the secrets of her 
“There is little wonder after what I have related to you | sinful heart, how could she have dared to meet their stead- 
that the place had a strange attraction for me. fast gaze? To-night that sleeping baby seemed something 
“T lost no time in making my = to the pretty church- | more to her than her child: he was her judge.j "75 
yard where, five years ago, I had seen Max Oppenheim sadly|_ “ O, my love, my love, I am not good enough to have you 
placed, and from whence I had conducted his poor heart- | for my son!” she murmured, sobbing, as she knelt by his side, 
broken wife. resting her tired head upon his pillow, thinking idly how 


“JT found the grave. It was surmounted by a simple cross. |sweet it would be to die thus, and make an end of all this 
Theie were two names carved on the arms of the cross. On | evil. zene ' 
one arm was the word ‘ Max,’ and on the other, freshly cut,| She stayed with her child for more than an hour undis- 
‘ Marie.’ turbed, wondering whether there would be any attempt to 

“An old woman was standing by the grave, and on its|take him away from her—whether there was any serious 
bosom was a little fair-haired girl, dressed in deep mourning, | meaning in those pitiless words of Daniel Granger’s. Could 
and busily employed in planting on the grave some snow- | he think for a moment that she would surrender him ? Could 
drops and violets. he suppose that she would lose this very life of her life, and 

“From the old woman I learned how that Marie Oppen- | live? 
heim had returned to Heidelberg some few months afterI| At a little after nine o'clock, she heard the door of the 
had left for England, bringing with her a little baby, whom | outer nursery open, and a masculine step in the room—her 
she idolized. The sweet mother had died but a few months |husband’s. The door between the two nurseries was half 
back, and here was the little one on the grave of its mother | open. She could hear every word that was spoken; she 
and father, as yet hardly old enough to know the real bitter- | could see Daniel Granger’s figure, straight and tall and pon- 
ness of its loss. derous, as he stood by the table talking to Mrs. Brobson. 

“The child took to me in a wonderful manner. Istayedat| “Iam going back to Arden the day after to-morrow, 
Heidelberg for some weeks, and the little one would not allow | Brobson,” he said ; “ you will have everything ready, if you 
herself to be for a moment out of my sight. Theconse-| please.” _ . _ 
quence was that, when I returned to England, I brought her| “ O, certainly, sir; we canbe ready. And I’m sure I shali 





“There he died, where he had fought so despefately. It 


a 








with me, and it was given out when I came down here thatI| rejoice to see our own house again, after all the ill-cony 
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niences of tiis place.” And Mrs. Brobson looked round the 
bandsomely-furnished apartment as if it had been a hovel. 
“ Frenchified ways don’t suit me,” she remarked. “If, 
when they was furnishing their houses, they laid out more 
money upon water-jugs and wash-hand basins, and less upon 
clocks candelabias, it would do them more credit; and 
if there was a chair to be had not covered with red velvet, 
it would be a comfort. Luxury is luxury; but you may 
overdo it.” 





This complaint, murmured in a confidential tone, passed 
unnoticed by Daniel Granger. 

“ Thursday morning, then, Mrs. Brobson, remember; the 
train leaves at seven. You'll have to be very early.” 

“Tt can’t be too early for me.” 

“Tm glad to hear that; I'll go in and take a look at the 
child—asleep, I suppose ? 

“ Yes, sir; fast asleep.” 


He went into the dimly-lighted chamber, not expecting to 
see that kneeling figure by the cot. He gave a little start at 
seeing it, and stood aloof, as if there had been infection that 
way. Whatever he might feel or think, he could scarcely or- 
der his wife away from her son’s bedside. Herson! Yes, 
there was the sting. However he might put her away from 
himself, he could not utterly sever that bond. He would do 
his best ; but in the days to come his boy might revolt against 
him, and elect to follow that gy mother. 

He ‘had loved her so fondly, he had trusted her so com- 

ly ; and his anger against her was *o much the stronger 

use of this. He could not forgive her for having made 
him so weak a dupe. Her own ignominy—and he deemed 
her the most shameful of women—was not ,so deep as his 


e stood aloof, looking at his sleeping boy, looking across 
the kneeling figure asif not seeing it, but with a smouldering 
anger in his eyes that betrayed his consciousness of his wife’s 
presence. She raised ber haggard eyes to his face. The 
time would come when she would have to tell him her story 
—to make some attempt to justify herself—to plead for his 

n; but not yet. There was timeenough for that. She 
elt that the severance between them was utter. He might 
believe, he might forgive her; but he would never give her 
his heart again. She felt that this was so, and submitted to 
the justice of the forfeiture. Nor had she loved him well 
enough to feel this loss a Her one absorbing agony 
‘was the fear of losing her child. 
Daniel Granger stood for a little while watching his son’s 
slumber, and then left the room without a word. 
hat could he say to his wife? His anger was much too 
— for words; but there was something more than anger: 
‘was a revulsion of feeling, that made the woman he 
had loved seem hateful tohim—hateful in her fatal beauty, 
‘asa snake is hateful in its lithe grace and silvery sheen. She 
had deceived him so Cap x mene there was something to his 
mind beyond measure dastardly in her stolen meetings with 
. George Fairfax ; and he set down all her visits tothe Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard to that account. She had smiled in his 
—— gone every other day to meet her lover. 
stayed with her child all that night. The servants 
would worder and speculate, no doubt. She knew that; but 
‘she could not wee eee toleavehim. She had all manner 
of fantastic fears about him. They wouldsteal him from her 
in the night, perhaps. That order of Daniel Granger’s about 
Tuesday morning might be only aruse. She laid herself 
down upon a sofa near the cot, and pretended to sleep, until 
the nurse had gone to bed, after endless ne ay rustlin 
and movings to and fro, that were torture to Mrs. Granger’s 
nerves; then listened and watched all the night through. 

Noone came. The wintry morning dawned, and found 
her child still slumbering sweetly, the rosy lips ever so slightly 

, golden-tinted lashes lying on the iound pink cheeks. 
: smiled at her own folly as she sat watching him in that 
‘welcome daylight. What had she expected? Daniel Gran- 
ger was not an =. He could not take her child from her. 

Her child! The thought that the boy was Azs child very 
rarely presented itself to her. Yet it had been suggested 
rather forcibly by those bitter words of her husband's: 

“Do you think there is anything in common between my 
son and you, after to-night ?” 

For Daniel Granger and herself there might be parting, an 
eternalseverance; but there could be no creature so cruel as 
to rob her of her child. 

She stayed with him during his morning ablutions; saw 
him splash and kick in the water with the infautine exube- 
rance that mothers love to behold, fondly deeming that no 

—_ ever so splashed or so kicked before ; saw him arrayed 
in his pretty blue-braided frock, and dainty lace-bedizened 
cambric pinafore. What a wealth of finery and prettiness 
had been lavished upon the little mortal, who would have 
been infinitely happier dressed in rags and making mud-pies 
in a gutter than in his splendid raiment and well-furnished 
nursery ; an uninteresting nursery, where there were no cup- 
boards full of broken wagons and headless horses, flat nosed 
dolis and armless grenadiers, the cast-off playthings of a flock 
of brothers and sisters—a very chaos of rapture for the fingers 
of wfuncy! Only afew expensive toys from a fashionable 
—_—— that went by machinery, darting forward a 
ttle way with convulsive jerks and unearthly choking noises 
and then tumbling ignominiously on one siue. 

Clarissa stayed with the heir of Arden until the clock in 
the ey J om - — and —_ went to her dressing- 
Toom, ng very pale and huggard after ber sleepless night. 
In the corridor she met her husband. He bent his head 
gravely at sight of her, as he might have saluted a stranger 
whom he encountered in his own house. 

“TI shall be glad to speak to you for a quarter of an hour, 
by and by,” he said. “ What time would suit you best?” 

“ Whenever you please. I shall be in my dressing-room,” 
she answered yy * and then, growing desrerate in her 
desire to know ber fate, she oxclaimed, “ But O, Daniel, are 
we really to go back to Arden to-morrow ?” 

“ We are not,” he said, with arepelliag look. “ My children 
are going back to-morrow. I contemplate other arrange- 
ments for you.” 

* You - 7 to separate my baby and me?” she cried 


uously. 

“ This is neither the place nor the time for any discussion 
about that. I will come to your dressing-room by and by.” 

“] will not be parted from my child !’ 

“That is a question which I have to settle.” 

“Donot make any mistake, Mr. Granger,” Clarissa said 
firmly, facing bim with a dauntiess look that surprised him a 
little—yet what cannot a woman dare, if she betray the man 
who bas loved and trusted her? “You may do what you 

ease with me ; but I will not submit to have my child taken 


me. 
“I do not like talking in passages,” said her husband ; “ if 
a. this matter now, we had better go 
your room.” 


They were close to the dressing-room door. He opened it, 
and they went in. The fire was burning brightly, and the 
small round table neatly laid for breakfast. Clarissa had 
been in the habit of using this apartment as her morning-room. 
There were books and drawing materials, a table with a 
drawing-board upon it, anda half-finished sketch. 

She sank down into a chair near the fire, too weak to stand. 
Her husband stood opposite to her. She noticed idly that he 
was dressed with his usual business-like neatness, and that 
there was no sign of mental anguish in his aspect. He seemed 
very cold and hard and cruel as he stood before her, strong | 
in his position as an injured man. 

“T am not going to talk about last night any more than I 
am positively obliged,” he said; “nothing that Lor you could 
say would alter the facts of the case, or my estimation of 
them. I have made my plans for the future. Sophia and 
Lovel will go back to Yorkshire to-morrow. You will go 
with me to . where I shall place you under your father’s 
protection. our future life will be free from the burden of 
my society.” 

“T am quite willing to go back to my father,” replied Cla- 
rissa, in a voice that trembled a little. She had expected him 
to be very angry, but not so hard and cold as this—not able 
to deal with her wrong-doing in such a businesslike manner, 
to dism'ss her and her sin as coolly as if he had been parting 
with a servant who had offended him. 

“T am ready to goto my father.” she repeated, steadying 
a with an effort; “ but I will go nowhere without my 
chi Tad - 

“We will see about that,” said Mr. Granger, “ and how the 
law will treat your claims; if you care to advance them— 
which I should suppose unlikely. I have no compunction 
about the justice of my decision. You will go nowhere 
without your child, you say? Did you think of that last 
night when your lover was persuading _— to leave Paris?” 

“What!” cried Clarissa aghast. “Do you imagine that I 
had any thought of going with him, or that I heard him with 
my free will?” 

“I do not speculate upon that point; but tomy mind the 
fact of his asking - to run away with him argues a fore 
gone conclusion. man rarely comes to that until he has 
established a right to make the request. All I know is, that 
Isaw you on your knees by your lover, and that you were 
candid enough to acknowledge your aflection for him. This 
knowledge is quite sufficient to influence my decision as to 
my son’s future—it must not be spent with Mr. Fairfax’s 
mistress.” 

Clarissa rose at the word, with a shrill indignant cry. For 
a few moments she stood looking at her accuser, magnificent 
in her anger and surprise. 

* You dare to call me that /” she exclaimed. 

“T dare tocall you what I believe you tobe. What! I find 
you in an obscure house, with locked doors; you go to meet 
your lover alone ; and I am to think nothing !” 

“ Never alone until last night, and then not with my con- 
sent. I went to see Mr. and Mrs. Austin—I did not know 
they had left Paris.” 

“ But their departure was very convenient, was it not? It 
enabled your lover to plead his cause, to make arrangements 
for your flight. You were to have three days’ start of me. 
Pshaw! why should we bandy words about the shameful 
business? You have told me that you love him—that is 
enough.” 

“ Yes,” she said, with the anger and defiance gone out of 
her face and manner, “I have been weak and guilty, but not 
as guilty as you suppose. I have done nothing to forfeit my 
right tomy son. You shall not part us!” 

“ You had better tell your maid you are going on a jour- 
ney tomorrow. She will have to pack your things—your 
jewels, and all you care to take.” 

“ T shall tell her nothing. Remember what I have said—I 
will not be separated from Lovel !” 

“In that case, I ‘nust give the necessary orders myself,” 
said Mr. Granger coolly, and saying this he left the room to 
look for his wife’s maid. 

Jane Target, the maid, came in presently. She was the 
young woman chosen for Clarissa’s service by Mrs. Oliver; a 
girl whose childhood had been spent at Arden, and to whose 
childish imagination the Lovels of Arden Court had always 
seemed the greatest —_ in the world. The girl poured 
out her mistress’s tea, and persuaded her to take something. 
She perceived that there was something amiss, some serious 
misunderstanding between Clarissa and her husband. Had 
not the business been fully discussed in the Areopagus down- 
stairs, all those unaccountabie visits to the street near the 
Luxembourg, and Mr. Fairfax’s order to the coachman ? 

“ Nor it ain’t the first time I’ve seen him there neither,” 
Jarvis had remarked ; “me and Saunders have noticed him 
ever so many,times, dropping in promiscuous like while Mrs. 
G. was there. Fishy, to say the least of it.” 

Jane Target was very fond of her mistress, and would as 
soon have doubted that the sun was fire as suspected any 
flaw in Clarissa’s integrity. She had spoken her mind more 
than once upon this subject in the servants’ hall, and had 
put the bulky Jarvis to shame. 

“ Do, ma’am, eat something!” she pleaded, when she 
had poured out the tea. “ You had no dinner yesterday, and 
no tea, unless you had it in the nursery. You'll be fit for 
nothing, if you go on like this.” 

Fit for nothing! The phrase roused Clarissa from her 
apathy. Too weak to do battle for her right to the custody 
of her child, she thought; and influenced by this idea, she 
struggled through a tolerable breakfast, eating delicate petits 
pains which tasted like ashes, and drinking strong tea with a 
feverish eagerness. 

The tea fortified her nerves; she got up and paced her 
room, thinking what she ought to do. 

Daniel Granger was going to take her child from her—that 
was certain—unless by some desperate means she secured her 
darling to herself. Nothing could be harder or more pitiless 
than his manner that morning. The doors of Arden Court 
were to be shut against her. 

“And I sold myself for Arden!” she thought bitterly. 
She fancied how the record of her life would stand by and 
by, like a verse in tho e Chronicles which Sophia was so fond 
of: “And Clarissa reigned a year and a half, and did that 
which was evil”—and soon. Very brief had been her glory ; 
very deep was her =. 

hat was she to do? Carry her child away before they 
could take him from her—secure him to herself somehow. 
If it were to be done at all, it must be done quickly; and 
a had she to help her in this hour of desperate 
D 

She looked at Jane Supe. who was standing at the dress- 
ing table dusting the gold-topped scent-bottles and innume- 
rable prettinesses scattered there—the costly trifles with 





which women who are not really happy strive to create for 
themselves a factitious kind of happiness, The girl was 


lingering over her work, loth to leave her mistress unless 
actually dismissed. 

Jane Target—Clarissa remembered her a flaxen-haired cot- 
tage girl, with an honest freckled face and a calico bonnet; a 
girl who was always swinging on five-barred gates, or over- 
turning a baby brother out of a primitive wooden cart— 
surely this girl was faithful, and would help her in her ex- 
tremity. In all the world, there was no other creature to 
whom she could appeal. 

“ Jane,” she said at last, stopping before the girl and 
looking at her with earnest questioning eyes, “I think I 
can trust you.” 

“ Indeed you can, ma’am,” answered Jane, throwing down 
her feather dusting-brush to clasp her hands impetuously. 
“ There’s nothing in this world I would not do to prove my- 
self true to you.” 

“T am in great trouble, Jane.” 

“T know that, ma’am,” the girl answered frenkly. 

“T daresay you know something of the cause. My hus- 
band is angry about—about an accidental meeting which 
arose between a gentleman and me. It was entirely acci- 
dental on my part; but he does not choose to believe this, 
and—” The thought of Daniel Granger's accusation flashed 
upon her in this moment in all its horror, and she broke 
down, sobbing hysterically. 

The girl brought her mistress a chair, and was on her 
knees beside her in & moment, comforting her and implo- 
ring her to be calm. 

“The trouble will pass a. ma’am,” said the maid 
soothingly. “Mr. Granger will come to see his mistake. 
He can’t be angry with you long, I’m sure; he loves 
you 80.” 

“ Yes, yes, he has been very good to me—better than I 
have ever deserved; but that is all over now. He won’t be- 
lieve me—he will hardly listen to me. He is going to take 
away my boy, Jane.” 

“ Going to take away Master Lovel!” 

“ Yes; my darling is to go back to Arden, and I am to go 


OP on ext Say 

“ What!” cried Jane Target, all the woman taking fire in 
her honest heart. “ Part mother and child! He couldn’t do 
that; or if he could, he shouldn’t, while I had the power to 
hinder him.” 

“ How are we to prevent him, Jane—you and I?” 

“Let's take the darling away, ma’am, before he can 
stop us.” 

“You dear good soul!” cried Clarissa. “It’s the very 
thing [’'ve been thinking of. Heaven knows how it is to be 
done; but it must be dune somehow. And you will come 
with me, Jane? and you will brave all for me, you good gen- 
erous girl?” : 

“ Lor, ma’am, what do you think I’m frightened of ? Not 
that stuck-up Mrs. Brubson, with her grand airs, and as lazy 
as the voice of the sluggard into the bargain. Just you muke 
up your mind, mum, where you'd like to go, aud when you'd 
like to start, and I shall walk into the nursery as bold as 
brass, and say I want Master Lovel to come and amuse his 
mar for half an hour; and once we've got him safe in this 
room, the rest is easy. Part mother and child, indeed! I 
should like to see him do it! I warrant we’ll soon bring Mr. 
Granger to his senses.” 

Where to go? yes, there was the rub. What a friendless 
creature Clarissa Granger felt, as she pondered on this seri- 
ous question! To herbrother? Yes, he was the only friend 
she would care to trust in this emergency. But how was she 
to find him? Brussels was a large place, and she had no 
elue to his whereabouts there. Couid she feel even sure that 
he had really gone to Brussels ? 

Somewhither she must go, however—that was certain. It 
could matter very little where she found a refuge, if only she 
had her darling with her. So the two women consulted to- 
a. and plotted and planned in Clarissa’s sanctum ; while 

aniel Granger paced up and down the great dreary draw- 
ing-room, waiting for that promised visit from George 
Fairfax. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——_—_————_———_ 


GOSSIP FROM AN EDITOR’S BOOK. 


Few people outside of literary circles have heard much of 
William Jerdan, or know that for half a century, in his 
various capacities of editor, contributor, and reviewer, he en- 
joyed a sort of critical supremacy of his own. 

rm at Kelso, in Roxburghshire, he came to London in 
1804, and at once entered upon his literary career. After 
being connected off and on with some of the leading jour- 
nals of his time, several of which—such as the Pilot evening 
newspaper, the British Press,and the Satirist ; or, Monthly 
Meteor—have long ceased to exist, he became, in 1813, editor 
of the Sun, at that time a Tory organ. In 1817 he disposed 
of his interest in that journal, and soon afterwards became 
editor of the Literary Gazette, with which his name was 
associated for thirty-four years. 

Holding such an important and responsible position for so 
long a time,it may — be understood that his acquain- 
tance with many of the leading literary and other characters 
of his day must have been extensive, and often intimate. 

Mr. Jerdan was no contemptible author himself, but he 
was essentially the editor, pure and simple ; and this accounts, 
perhaps, for his name not being so generally known as it 
deserves. 

Two of his books, however, are far from being sufficiently 
read. His “ Autobiography,” and “ Men I Have , ener are 
a storehouse of reminiscences of his contemporaries, told in 
a light and fluent style, and replete with much interesting 
anecdote. 

oe spoken thas briefly of Mr. Jerdan himself, we will 
now dip lightly into some of these personal reminiscences, as 
recounted by himself, of the more remarkable men with 
whom, in the course of a long experience, he came so 
sy = — ‘ 

t us take the poets first. The personal appearance of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge has been often described. but by no 
one so graphically as by Mr. Jerdan. De Quincy went tosee 
him for the first time on some business, and this was his im- 
pression of him :— 

“He might seem to be about five feet eight—he was, in 
reality, an inch and a-half taller—but his figure was of an 
order which drowns the height. His person was broad and 
full, and tended even to corpulence ; his complexion was fair 
—though not what painters technically style fair, because it 
was associated with black hair; his eyes were large and soft 
in their expression, and it was from the peculiar appearance 
of haze or dreaminess which mingled with their light thet I 
—_ my object: this was Coleridge. I examined him 
steadfastly for a minute or more, and it struck me that he saw 





neither myself nor any object in the street.” 
He was standing in a gateway at the time, and this portrait, 
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Mr. Jerdan says, is very faithful. When years had blanched 
his hair to a silvery white, his tendency to obesity increased ; 
his countenance was tinged with a faint florid flush; and his 
large, soft gray eye bedmed with an extraordinary mingled 
expression of tenderness and splendor, for it was like moltea 
fire, with its fitful force abated by the concomitant signs of 
thoughtfulness and fecling. His action was most quiet and 
subdued, even when most energetically declaiming; and his 
hand—as a specimen—was as velvety as the sheathed paw of 
cat or mole, and might have manifested the veriest Sybarite 
that ever lived for luxury alone. And intellectually he was 
of the same curious organism. His frequent fits of gravity, 
as if absorbed in reverie, came like shadows, and so departed. 
When he laughed even, which was seldom, the laugh never 
seemed to come from the heart, hearty. It hardly deserved 
the name of cheerfulness. 

But the philosophic poet was beguiled sometimes into ex- 
hibitions amusingly at variance with his general manner. He 
‘was present once at a party given by a literary gentleman, in 
the cottage of some small gardener in the suburbs. Amongst 
others invited were Lockhart and Hook, both brimful of fun 
and mischief. This was the first time Coleridge had seen 
Theodore Hook, and he’was lost in wonder at the ready wit 
and repartee of the latter. Hook's influerce gver the dreamy 

t was soon so inesmeric as to induce him to take part in a 
scene of the most boisterous merriment, the who.e party 


capering, dancing, and running about like so many wild boys 
By and by, 
at the dictation of another of the party, Hook gave one of 
his wonderful extempore songs—the awkward subject for the 


let out from school after a week’s confinement. 


display of his peculiar talent being cocva-nut oil. Coleridge 
was astounded. 


“ Well,” said he, in his smoothest, most drawling manner, 


“T have met with many men of the readiest wit and resources 


but of all the men I ever met, Mr. Hook is the most extra- 
; for none could ever, like him, bring the vast stores 
intelligence to bear upon the mere incidents of the 


ordin 
of quik 
moment.’ 


But Coleridge could at times display a pleasant vein of 
humor on his own account; and when he was relating some 
amusing anecdote that tickled his fancy, the lustre of his 
eye, the gravity of his look, and the silvery tone of his voice, 

uliar drawling manner in the delivery 
all lend a charm and interest to the anec- 
when told Ly a second person, would lose much 
of its salt. He used to tell a story of his school-days, when 
he was a small boy in the scholastic establishment kept by his 
father. It was breaking-up day, and a play was to be en- 


not forgetting his 
of his story, woul 
dote, which, 


acted by the pupils for the 


the proper cachinnation—“ Ha! ha! ha!” 
had taken great pai 
was natu 


to his canons of merriment, it ought to be. 


convulsions of genuine laughter. 


These pleasant stories relieve the dreamy character of the 

t toa certain extent, and illumine, if never so slightly, 
the contemplation of the strange, wayward, and melancholy 
fe of the author of “Christabel” and “The Ancient 


Mariner.” 
To turn to another poet. 


for all true lovers of his 


enius. In his character, and stil 
more in his manners an 


conversation, Thomas Campbel 


bore a striking resemblance to what poor Oliver Goldsmith 


is i - ange to have been. 


here was frequently an approximation of the sterling 


and the absurd; the noble sentiment and the puerile con 


ceit alternated. Common sense occasionally waited upon 
imagination; but it was sometimes more annoying to find 


imaginativeness kicking common sense out of company.” 
“ Great wit to madness nearly is allied ;” 


and Campbell was one of the lamentab’e examples. 


sometimes taken by 
for either an imbeci 
we need hardly say, equally ridicnlous. 


Like Goldsmith, tou, Campbell had a large share of that 
mal vanity which so amused the contemporaries of the 
ormer. Campbell’s personal appearance was very boyish 


and simple; his dress was almost that of a dandy; his hai 
most scrupulously correct; and his whole “ make-up” betray 


ed the amiable weakness of the poet—namely, a love for the 
admiration of the fair sex. He was so sensitive on this point, 


that he often made himself ridiculous in general company. 


preference shown by a lady to another aroused Camp- 
bell’s feelings of jealousy and resentment to such a height 
that they would have seemed perfectly ludicrous if they had 


not sometimes been dangerous. One instance of this wil 
suffice :—At an evening (after dinner) party, the handsomes 


‘woman in the room, somewhat frightened by Campbell’s 


manner, made room beside herself for a quieter ad 


mirer on the sofa, to the poet’s exclusion. The favored in- 
dividual dreamed of no offence; and was surprised, at the 
close of the evening’s entertainment, by being desired to 
mount the box-seat of the carriage, which happened to go in 
his and Campbell’s direction homewards (Campbell was one 
of the three inside); and when seeking an explanation for 
being exposed to the cold night air instead of peing sug, 

told 


when there was room enough, he was astonished to 


by his friends that the poet’s rage against him was so excited 
t he would certainly have assaulted him if they came to- 
gether. It was to avoid the risk of any such groundless 
quarrel that the separate arrangement was made by their 


common friends. 
Campbell was very fond of pretty children; and one da 
he was so taken with the beauty of a child in St. James 


Park, that he put an advertisement in the newspapers, with 
a description, to discover its residence. Some of his waggish 
acquaintances, to whom Campbell had been too communica- 
tive on the subject, answered the advertisement; and not 
knowing what address to give, took the last name in the di- 
Hither Campbell 
hurried the next forenvon, in tull dress, and was shown up to 
the drawing-room, where he found a middle-aged lady wait- 
to learn his errand. It was not long in being explained ; 

the em mage Miss Z——-, on being asked to bring 
her ly offspring to gratify the poet’s warm- 


rectory—a , No. —, Sloane Street. 


: 








ratification of fond parents. 
Among the rest, little Coleridge had to say something, ac- 
companied by a laugh, which he unfortunately gave without 
His father, who 
ns in preparing the youthful actor in his 
ly desperately annoyed ; and, leaping on the 
platform, seized the delinque:.t by the exrs, vociferating at 
the same time the laugh—by way of example—as, according 
But it was 
doomed to be a failure. The more he shook him, shouting 
“ Hal ha! ha!” the more doleful was each succeeding re- 
sponse; till at last the “Ha! ha! ha!” was emitted with 
a blubber and a howl, which set the whole audience into 


The inner life of the author 
of “The Pleasures of Hope” must always possess interest 


Owin 

to his peculiar constitution, a single glass of wine would, 4 
his moments of unusual excitement, have such an effect upon 
him, that, at private tables and public dinners, he was 
those who did not know him properly 
e or an habitual drunkard—imputations, 


| hearted love of infancy, rushed to the bell, and 1ang violently 
| for her servant, to show the insolent stranger to the door. 

| He had a very opposite taste—he loved a railway train ; 
| but it has often struck us that this greatest reform of modern 
| times—steam power—has never inspired the poetic muse to 
|any worthy extent. But a curious little poem, which is not 
| printed in his collected works, shows how neatly Campbell 
could adapt the stern reality of the iron monster to the 
lighter fancies of imagination. 


“ Whirl'd by the steam’s impetuous breath, 
I marked yon engine’s mighty wheel— 
How fast it forged the arms of death, 
And moulded adamantine steel. 


But soon the lifelike scene to stop, 

The steam’s impetuous breath to chill, 
It needed but a single drop 

Of water cold—and all was still. 


Even so one tear by Mary shed, 

It kills the bliss that once was mine, 
And rapture from my heart is fled, 

Who cased a tear to heart like thine.” 


Thomas Campbell, like all great Scotchmen, had a touch 

of dry humor in him sometimes. 

“T blush,” said a disappointed literary man to Campbell 

once—“ I blush for the ignorance of the public. They have 

no taste—no perception of genuine merit.” 

“Ay,” said Campbell, with a sigh—‘ merit like yours, my 

friend, is born to blush unseen.” 

The following conversation, too, is not bad in its way :— 

“ Lost your hair yery early, Mr. Cammel !”’ 

“ Yes, very early.” 

“Great misfortune that, Mr. Cammel; and the cause, may 
Ud 


be ? 

“Why, as to the cause or causes, it was simply this: the 
life I led at college had a direct tendency to keep my head 
cool—I may say, cold; and being, moreover, a barren soil, 
the hairs were dissatisfied, and went oft to some richer pas- 
ture.” 

“Ay, but Isee they have not all deserted: there’s half a 
dozen white ones, at least, peeping under the wig.” 

“Just so, and from the same cause; for in very cold 
regions, you know, the hares are all white, otherwise they 
would have run off like the rest; or perhaps they are too 
starved to quit.” 

Of one more poet—Wordsworth—we must dot down a 
few notes. Mr. Jerdan’s admiration of the representative of 
the Lake seems somewhat qualified. 

He describes his personal appearance as that of a noticeable 
man, whom once having seen, you remember ever after us 
apart from the common kind. 

“ His life was mostly spent in rural retirement, amid tlc 
romantic scenery of the Lake districtin Cumberland. 1 oncc 
went from Cheshire to visit him at Rydal Mount. I was no 
unexpected, nor denied the favor of a first home picture 
On walking up the beautiful greensward, on a fine summei 
afternoon, towards the house, I at once saw the poet seaced 
almost in attitude, at an open window which descended tu 
the ground, and with a handsome a upon hi- 
crossed knee, which he seemed to be ing. Had those 
been the days of photographs, the position would have been 
invaluable. He speedily left it, however, and gave me a 
kindly welcome to his har 4 charming retreat—the apparent 
seat of ‘idlesse all’ and ‘lettered ease.’” 

The private life of Wordsworth, however, affords little, it 
any, scope for the “good stories” which are so plentifully 
scattered over the experiences of his more erratic contempo- 
raries. 

Mr. Jerdan seems to have looked upon the recluse of Ryda) 
Mount as more of a philosopher than a pat poet. 

th you, talk with you, 


1 
] 


“In the country he would walk wi 

and seem gratified with your society; but somehow or othe) 
it seemed to me as if he were ready to relapse, becoming 
wrapt up in speculation, and would rather prefer being lef: 
to commune with himself. There must have been thousands 
of hours of these communings. It was during them that he 
had so much time to cultivate his elaborate simplicity, and 
descend to the trite and prey bam oy which he deemed 
consistent with that style, and believed he could elevate to 
the spirit, if not to the dignity, of pong. It was this attempt 
which caused him to be accused of childishness, and induced 
the production of a cer ain kind of doggerel which no repu- 
table periodical of the present day would accept 


ordsworth seems, on the whole, not to have been a 
companionable man; and, for this reason, ill-natured thing: 
were sometimes said of him. De Quincy once said of him 
that he was not Saat or self-denying, but austere and un. 
social, and would not burden himself with a lady’s parasol, 
or any civility of trouble. This is not true. When in Lon- 
don, Wordsworth was always the easy, courteous, well- 
dressed gentleman; and his fine, tall, commanding figure 
commanded respect wherever he went.” 

The only anecdote of Wordsworth which Mr. Jerdan gives 
worth quoting is the following :— 

“T remember accompanying hit one day to the Roya 
Academy Exhibition, wherein Turner had indulged his mos: 
defiant whim in color by painting a Jessica looking out o 
hier father Shylock’s window. It was certainly an outrageou: 
slap dash of crude reds and yellows, lake, vermilion, nalben’. 
and ochre. Harmonious it might be, as the great artist coulr 
blend it to be seen from a distance; but, assuredly, a strang: 
spectacle to be closely examined. | Will it be credited that. 
on looking at the unlovely Jessica, the poet laureate, so chast: 
and delicate in all his own paintings, should have repeated a 
simile, probably heedlessly caught from one of his low-lived 
studies ?— 

“* She looks as if she had supped off 
been unable to digest it in the er 

We now turn to a celebrity of adifferent sort of tempera- 
ment altogether—Dean Buckland, the geologist and divine. 


r 


) 
t 


underdone pork, and 


“ A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal,” 


says his old friend. 

Buckland had some curious ideas of his own at times, even 
from a serious—or what, at least, seemed a serious—scientific 
point of view. One of the most eee | examples of this 
was when he maintained, with unflinching philosophy and 
ingenious arguments, against a whole army of savans and 
archeologists, that the crumbling of the Roman remains in 
Britain was principally owing to the absorption of the mor 
tar by snails, for the construction of their own dwellings. 
At Richborough he gave a long lecture, in which he pleaded 
his theory with such earnest eloquence, that more than hali 













































































































his listeners went away convinced that the ruins would hb 
remained higher at this day if the Romans had eaten all their 
snails as well as their oysters. 

Mr. Jerdan has many good anecdotes of Joseph Jekyll, the 
witty lawyer, and champiou jester of his day; his jeug 
@esprit turn for the most part on persons and incidents of the 
time, and lose much of their point when told in the present 
light. The author tells us that @ brother lawyer of ekyll’s, 


Serjeant Cockle, well known in his time as 
cross-examiniag witnesses, was badgering a a a 


man a a fishery case. 
o you like fish?” asked the browbeating but baffled 

counsel. “On your oath, sir, do you like fish ye di 

“ Ees, zur,” answered simplicity, “I loiks fish ; but I donna 
loik Cockle-saace wit!” : Vs 
Another story is this:—Serjeant Pell was a large holder of 
Spanish bonds, which were not paid—nor, for the matter of 
that, have been, in all probability, since that time unto this 
day; and there was a great meeting of the parties most con- 
cerned, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, of the subject. ‘The 
learned serjeant was haranguing them as Jekyll looked in to 
see what was doing, and at dinner, the wit gave his version 
of the business. 
“ T heard Pell preaching a sermon this morning at @ ta- 
bison about Spanish bonds. I think I could have given him 
a text.” Ot ' 
Of course the company asked, “ What text?” 
“ Well,” he said, “I think this expression of St. Paul, ‘I 
would that all men were even as I am, éxcept these bonds.” 

This bon mot we have often heard repeated since, ‘but it 


would seem that Joseph Jekyll is the father of it. The bar, 
as Mr. Jerdan says, is most prolific of favorable op jes 
for the display of dry quips or caustic humor. “Athair tas 


only to mix familiarly with a circuit to be entertained and 
laden with the superabundance of fun, often practicul’as well 
as verbal, that is pelted into his brain. Any experiénced bur- 
rister, learned in this cular branch of the ,rofession, 
could soon make up a whole volume of specimens. “ 

A very little pleader was trying with all his height to at- 
tract the attention of the bench; which Jekyll noticing to be 
in vain, observed, “ De minimis non ourat lex.” 

But Jekyll was, after all, more of small jester than alaw- 
yer. He never did much at the bar. He was luck etougy, 
however, in the end, to get shelved as @ Master in Chancery, 
without nertneny practice acquired any ‘knowledge of equity 
necessary for the post. 

Another subject, the career of Sir John Malcolm, the brave 
and chivalrous Indian soldier, would form an interesting 
chapter in itself; bu as this is mere passing gossip, made up 
of the more amusing waifs and strays connected with Mr. 


Jerdan’s characters, we must content ourselves with an anee- 
dote as told by Malcolm himself. The story was of an 
English traveller, benighted on the wilds of Liddesdale, ona 


stcrmy winter night. Bewiliered and exlausted, he rode 
bout till at last, in the very agony of despair, he espied 
ight, and found it to proceed from a cottage window ina 
nean, straggling village. After much rapping and shouting, 
he window was opened, and an old crone, looking out, in- 
juired who knocked, and what was wanted. 

“Tum a poor, worn-out traveller, who have lost my way, 
ind am almost dying. If there be any Christians bere, for 
Heaven's sake open, and take me in !"” 

“Na, na,” said the old wife, more than suspicious of e 
visitor at that unseasonable border hour. “Na, gang your 
sates, we are a’ Jardines here. If ye want Christians, they're 
a ry found sax miles across the moor,at———. Ye can try 
them |’ 

Much interesting matter, of a more serious tone, might be 
siven concerning such men as Brunel, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Wilkie, Sharon Turner and others; but our paper is Jimited. 
We will only allude, then, in conclusion, to the queerest 
character in the whole catalogue of Mr. Jerdan’s subjects— 
aamely, the eccentric Dick Martin. “ Dick was an imperson- 
ation of Lever’s Larry M’Hule. 


“ Ob, Larry M’Hale he had little to fear, 

And never could want when the crops didn’t fail ; 

He'd a house and demesne, and jolght hundred a year, 
Anda heart for to spead it, Larry M’Hale! 


“Tvs little he cared for the judge or recorder, j 
His house was as big and as strong a jail ; 
With a cruel four-pounder he kept all in great order— 
He’d murder the country, would Larry fr'Hale, 


“ He’d a blunderbuss too, and horse-pistols a pair—” 


If we correct this portrait by reading many thousands of ren- 
tal for the £800, and adding duelling pistols of the most ac- 
curate finish to the inventory of the armor, we shall havea 
very striking resemblance to the Galwegian hero.” . 

Tt was this same Mr. Martin who compelled the poor pro- 
cess-server—who had, with more valor than discretion, made 
uis way to Vick’s fustness-home in the wilds of Connemara— 
io eat the parchment document before he was allowed to de- 
part. But Mr. Martin, though rough and ready—rather fon- 
jer indeed of taking the law into his own hands than of 
showing due respect for itas administered by othe:s officially 
~—was by no means a bad wan. He wasan lrishman all over, 
ind by no means an unworthy type of the Hibernian race. 

To Martin’s humanity and persevering efforts is due the 
‘aw for the suppression and prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Yet, with all his humanity towards four-footed animals, Dick 
Martin was a terrible man among the bipeds of his own spe- 
cies. No man was fonder of duelling than this Irish M. P ; 
ind, as Mr. Jerdan says, “‘ Dick Martin might have a genuine 
regard for bipeds as well as quadrupeds ; but it was his special 
vocation to protect and preserve the latter, and tc care sur- 
prisingly little for the former, who might take care of them- 
selves.” 

As may readily be imagined, Dick was a very irascible man, 
and this made him the more formidable in the event of what 
the Americans call a “ difficulty.” 

One of his ebullitions of temper, however, ended very 
laughably. 

A leading morning journal incurred his wrath by a report 
of his speech, and he waited upon the editor for an explana- 
tion. The editor stated that it was written by one of the 
most intelligent and accurate reporters upon his staff, and he 
could hardly imagine any, far lessa deliberate, intention tu 
misrepresent the hosorn le gentleman. To this excuse the 
complainant only replied by pulling a copy of the paper out of 
his pocket, and indignantly pointing to the obnoxious passage, 
exclaiming— ; 

“ Sir, did I ever spake in italics ?” . 

The effect was so ludicrous. that both parties burst into a fit 
of laughter, and the affair was compromised without any fur- 
ther or more serious consequences.” ae 





‘We dismiss Mr. Jerdan in the belief that we have 
how pleasant a companion he is.—Ones a Week. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


LINA EDWINS THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 











FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly’s original drama ‘‘ Divorce 





BOOTH’S THEATRE —EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “Julius Cesar.” 





NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 
Black Crook.” 





set ALLACE’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
ohn Brougham’s new play, “ John Garth.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. — — EVERY af 6. a 
“Hum Dumpty,” with new 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘‘ Humpty 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
Colleen Bawa.” 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 








ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in * Monaldi.” 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, fhe great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 








NEW YORK CIRCUS. oy Se ae EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and 
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AT THE CRISIS. 

The strong feeling of anxiety and sympathy evoked by the 
Prince’s illness has exceeded anything witnessed by the 
present generation. On Friday, the 15th, when it was feared 
that news of the Prince’s death might be received at any 
moment, the public excitement in London was intense. 
Crowds of eager inquirers gathered round the newspaper 
offices, and at Marlborough House the telegrams were watched 
for by large numbers of persons who remained standing in 
the street regardless of the piercing cold, and anxious only 
to learn the latest intelligence as soon as possible. The news 
contained in the telegrams was telegraphed as soon as received 
to every police-station in the metropolitan district, where 
there were numbers of persons waiting during the day, and 
copies of the bulletins were also posted up at the Mansion 
House, the railway stations, and other places. The crowds 
around the newspaper offices remained until after midnight. 
In the provincial towns equal anxiety was shown to learn the 
latest news. On Saturday this feeling was in no degree 
diminished. The bulletins were again posted at the police- 
stations and other places, and were eagerly read by thousands. 
A Committee of the Privy Council was held late on Saturday 
at which the Archbishop of Canterbury was directed to 
prepare special prayers for use during the morning and 
evening services on Sunday. In many cases, it is stated, the 
prayers were received too late for usein the morning. In 
some instances extemporary prayers were offered’ by the clergy 
before sermon in addition to the prescribed forms, and this 
was generally done in those Protestant congregations which 
do. not use the Anglican liturgy. Special forms were used in 
the Roman Catholic churches and by the Jews. Preachers very 
generally referred to the Prince’s illness in their sermons. 
Canon Liddon at St. Paul’s and Dean Stanley at Westminister 
Abbey did so at some length. In many churches the latest 
bulletins were read to the congregations by the officiating 
ministers. The Sunday papers brought out special editions 
until a late hour at night, and even some of the daily papers 
published special editions, while others put up at their offices 
large posters announcing the latest news from Sandringham. 





| altogether. 


In the provincial towns the interest felt was fully as great as| W. Lake Onslow, has never been wanting to her, and this is 
that shown in London. The provincial clergy received the | only an illustrative incident in a life and character which are 


special prayers by telegraph. 


respected the better they are known, It is with difficulty 


On Sunday morning, says the Times correspondent, from’) that the Princess could be induced to quit her husband 


whose letters—based evidently on information derived from 


an authoritative source—the above particulars have been | of the experienced Princes 
gathered, the impression of the physicians was still compara- | 
tively favorable and their bulletins somewhat more reassur- | 


ing, but the improvement was not such as to do more than 


relieve the most pressing anxiety. The more favorable as- | 


pect of things induced the Princess of Wales to quit for a 
few moments the bedside of the Prince in order to join in 
public worship at Sandringham Church, and to offer up 
prayers for the Prince. 
Rev. Lake Onslow, “ My husband being, thank God, some- 
what better, I am coming to church. I must leave, I fear, 
before the service is concluded, -hat I may watch by his bed- 


for my husband before I return to him?” 
reached the church by the private path from Sandringham 
grounds. She was attended by Lady Macclesfield and Gene- 
ral Sir William Knollys, and at the time of her entrance the 
Princess occupied the Royal pew alone. To meet the wishes 
of her Royal Highness, the Vicar, before reading the Collect, 
speaking in a voice trembling with emotion, which he vainly 
sought to suppress, said, “ The prayers of the congregation 
are earnestly sought for his Royal Highness.the Prince of 
Wales, who is now most seriously ill.” He then read ashort 
prayer composed for the occasion, and shortly after the 
Princess rose and noiselessly quitted the church by the side 
door through which she had entered. In the afternoon un- 
favorable symptoms again showed themselves, and in the 
evening the Prince became once the subject of an oppression 
of breathing so severe that there was momentary fear of 
suffocation. Happily, at the worst he rallied, and the chest 
was relieved, but the Prince continued to suffer from the 
most urgent local symptoms and great prostration through- 
out the night. The Duke of Edinburgh remained with his 
brother the whole night. Before it was light in the morning 
a paroxysm of difficulty of breathing came on with general 
symptoms so alarming that, according to instructions pre- 
viously given, the Queen and the other members of the 
Royal Family were aroused, in expectation of the worst, but 
the spasm of the air tubes gradually subsided, and towards 
the close of the day the symptoms were regarded as much 
more favorable, the chief grounds of hope being that the 
circulation had never failed, and that there was a fair capa- 
city for taking nourishment. After midnight, however, some 
of the graver symptoms reappeared—an access of oppression 
of breathing, and renewed gasping for life, with a return of 
the general restlessness which marks the graver phases of the 
disease. The Prince passed an unquiet night, and though 
during the day the restlessness decreased, it returned towards 
the evening, and continued during the night. On Wednes- 
day morning the outlook had once more become most anxious. 
and when, as the day wore on, the medical reports were that 
there was no improvement in the graver symptoms, it was 
again feared that the end was not far off, and in London, in- 
deed, it was reported—not for the first time during these 
anxious days—that the Prince was dead. At ten o’clock, 
however, it was announced by the physicians in attendance 
on the Royal patient (Sir Wiliam Jenner, Dr. Gull, and Dr 
Lowe) that the Prince had passed a “less unquiet evening ;” 
at 1 a.m. on Thursday an abatement of the restlessness was 
reported, and at eight o'clock it was announced that the 
Prince had “ slept quietly at intervals during the night,” and 
that there was “some abatement of the gravity of the symp- 
toms.” This gain was maintained throughout the day. In 
the morning, it is stated, the Prince was able to recognize the 
Queen, and later on in the day it was reported that rest and 
nourishment had improved his state, and that he was better 
This news inspired a very general feeling of re- 
lief, for even the least superstitious could not but feel in- 
creased anxiety at the recollection that the day was the tenth 
anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort from the 
same disease under which his son is suffering. The latest 
news respecting the Prince’s health continues to be favor- 
able. 

Regarding the demeanor of those most affected by this 
great trial it were almost impertinent to speak in praise of 
the singular devotion of the Princess of Wales and the Prin- 
cess Alice in the sick room, or of the touching and dignified 
conduct of the Queen. Those who are admitted at all to the 


, | knowledge of what passes in the house have been deeply im- 


pressed with the oneness of feeling which pervades the,whole 
household. From her Majesty the Queen, who quietly but 
studiously practises a wonderful abnegation of self, to the 
humblest member of the household, there is the most earnest 
desire to avoid agitation and excitement and loud manifesta- 
tions of helpless grief, and to facilitate, by noiseless as well as 
incessant exertion, the performance of the many additional 
duties which such an emergency as the present devolves upon 
all. The intimate sympathy which has existed from the 


first between the Queen and the Princess of Wales has of | 
course been strengthened by thcir common trouble, and the | 


presence of the Queen in a time of so great anxiety and re- 
sponsibility has been by all felt asa great support, and by 
the Princess of Wales especially, as an infinite comfort. The 
unaftectedly and sincerely religious character of the Princess 
has strengthened her in her trial. The aid of solemn prayer 





which she besought of the chaplain of the Prince, the Rey. 


The Princess wrote to the vicar, the | 











for short intervals, even though the skilled sisterly nursing 
s Alice has never been wanting in 
those intervals. 

These are the latest details received by mail, but by tele- 
graph we have the happy tidings that the Prince has sur- 
vived the crisis, and is now convalescent. We have also the 
synopsis of a letter from her Majesty Queen Victoria, in which 
she says she desires to express her deep sense of the touch- 
ing sympathy exhibited for her family by the whole nation 
at the illness of her dear son, the Prince of Wales. The uni- 
versal feeling, says the Queen, shown by her people during 
the painful and terrible days of the Prince’s illness, their 


| Sympathy with herseli and her beloved daughter, the Princess 
side. Can you not say a few words in prayer in the} 


early part of the service that I may join with you in prayer | 
TLe Princess | 


of Wales, and the general joy manifested at the improve- 
ment in the health of the Prince, has made a deep and in- 
effaceable impréssion upon her heart. The manifestations of 
the people are nothing new to her; for she met with a simi- 
lar sympathy ten years ago, when a similar illness to that 
under which her son is suffering removed the mainstay of her 
life—the best, the wisest, and kindest husband that ever lived. 
Her Majesty says she also wishes to express the heartfelt gra- 
titude of the Prineess of Wales, and concludes her letter by 
the expression of the hope that her faithful subjects will 
continue to pray for the complete recovery of the Prince. 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


The laws relating to the international commercial relations 
of different communities in the four quarters of the earth, 
are attracting great attention at the present moment. In the 
heart of Europe, under the heavy taxation of the war, it may 
be necessary to return to a restrictive policy as regards fiscal 
imposts. In India, owing toa continual deficit in the budget, 
the custom’s duties have been greatly augmented. In Aus- 
tralia there is a disposition shown to tax heavily British man- 
ufactures, in the hope of creating a home industry. In 
China and Japan a more liberal sentiment appears to prevail 
as regards the opening up of those countries to extended 
commercial relations, while on this continent the question of 
a heavy, if not prohibitory tariff, threatens to become of pri- 
mary importance in the political future of the United States. 
It is curious to note this strange diversity of opinion on an 
all important subject, not only among the advanced and edu- 
cated classes of the great commercial communities, but also 
as pertaining to nations which for centuries have held them- 
selves aloof from contact with the outer world, or that, 
on the other hand, ten decades since, had no existence. 

We do not entertain the idea of discussing the merits or 
disadvantages of a free trade policy. There are so many 
questions that might be enlarged upon, in writing upon the 
trade relations existing between any two countries, that we 
must needs shrink from that task. With the increasing ex- 
penditure required for the rapid interchange of ideas, the 
spread of education, and the more scientific material uf mo- 
dern warfare, a reduction on a nation’s yearly budget is sel- 
dom seen in our days. This sure and gradual increase is 
invariably met by the profits arising from trade, industry, 
agriculture, or accumulated funds. If he who can make 
three blades of grass grow, where only one was produced be- 


*| fore, be esteemed a public benefactor, surely the merchant 


or the manufacturer who can open a new market for his pro- 
ducts should have an equal share in the nation’s gratitude ; 
and it is for the statesman to see that no legislative action 
should arrest them in these laudable designs. A strictly pro- 
hibitory tariff is certainly not in accordance with the times ; 
and a suggestive commentary upon the commercial relations 
existing between the United States and Great Britain leads us 
to the consideration of the depressed state of trade arising 
from the repeal of a Reciprocity treaty that so enlarged the 
commerce of the two most important countries of the North 
American Continent. With the expansion of commerce and 
industry, aud increased facilities of intercourse, the exchanges 
between Great Britain and the United States are yearly as- 
suming more gigantic proportions. No doubt but that 
this exchange, with its profits permeating every grade of 
society, might be still prodigiously enhanced, if cheaper 
means of communication and a more liberal tariff were 
adopted. But in the meantime, by the present lack of 
friendly legislation in the interests of commerce, the relations 
between this country and Canada are yearly becoming more 
and more unsatisfactory. Can nothing Le done to enlarge 
the friendly intercourse of trade between the two countries? 
Both nations may thrive, even under the existing state of 
affairs, but there are mines of wealth on both sides of the 
frontier, if statesmen can be found capable of sinking the 
prejudices political, social and fiscal, which have hitherto 
alienated these two prosperous communities. We trust that 
during this session of Congress some means will be adopted 
for securing the benefits that must necessarily accrue from a 
more extended commercial exchange between the United 
States and the New Dominion. 





THE ERIE RAILROAD. 

There are certain unmistakable indications that the clique 
which for so many years has set the laws and public opinion 
at defiance, will soon be divested of their rule over this import- 
ant outlet tothe West. The fall of the New York City 
Ring, the declining influence of Tammany, the resolute stand 
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made by the outraged stockholders, both in this country and 
Europe, but above all, the advance in the price of its securi- 
ties on the Stock Exchange, show that the vexatious, scan- 
dalous management of the Erie Railroad is about to give 
place toa purer and more wholesome administration of its 
affairs. And yet, while we must ever rebuke in the sternest 
manner, the unprincipled stratagems and subterfuges by 
which its tenure of office was prolonged; the almost endless 
litigation to which it drove many of its stockholders by the 
illegal seizure of their bonds ; the unjustifiable issue of secu- 
rities at ruinous rates, there are some redeeming traits in the 
management that will bear ample fruit in the immediate | 
future. 

It'thus appears by the annual report lately issued, that the 
business of the road has so far improved that the dividends 
on the preferred stock are to be resumed, with a likelihood 
of permanent continuance. The gross earnings of the year 
were $17,168,005—and the operating expenses, about 1246 
millions, thus leaving as net earnings $4,721,649. This allows 
the payment of interest and a few contingent expenses and 
leaves a cash surplus of $118,264. Now this favorable change 
is due mainly to executive foresight and ability in guaging 
the advantages to be derived from the opening of the road to 
the Alleghany coal fields. Generally these branches and 
connections have resulted in loss to the road, but in this 
instance the miscellaneous business that always finds a speedy 
development in connection with extensive mineral under- 
takings, the important saving in the item of fuel, and the 
immense traffic of this new business amounting already to 
21¢ millions of tons, have enabled the management to make 
a more fgvorable exhibit than was generally anticipated, 
But there are beside this, several other benefits, prominent 
among which is the decrease of expenses. The cost of 
operating and repairs have amounted this year to 724¢ per 
cent. against 75 per cent. last year; 79 per cent. in 1869; 
97.4 per cent. in 1868; 71.8 per cent. in 1867; 74.3 per ceat. in 
1866. The saving is most clearly seen in the cost of fuel, 
which is reported per mile run, 10 cents in 1871, against 10°4 
cents in 1870; 18 cents in 1869; 181¢ cents in 1868: and 22 
cents in 1867. The working expenses and repairs are being 
diminished by the laying of steel and steel headed rails, and 
the introduction of new and more powerful locomotives ; but 
the fact cannot be lost sight of, that the Erie Railroad, with 
its broad guage equipment, with its heavier dead weight and 
consequent increase of wear and tear, will always labor at a 
disadvantage with the other Western competing lines. 

We believe that we are not deceiving ourselves in the hope 
that with a prudent, honest, yet enterprising management, 
the Erie Railioad will soon enter on a career of prosperity, 
that will in a measure obliterate the obliquy and reproach 
with which its name has been associated for years past; and 
that a fair return to its shareholders on their investments, 
will lead to the most extensive operations of railway securi- 
ties of undoubted value on the foreign markets. Erie has 
served as a formidable bugbear hitherto, but it was always 
unfair to guage such investments by this one example. The 
average has ever been, and will continue to be, more advan- 
tageous than similar ventures in other countries. 

——_>o--- 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Among the evils which it has been predicted the removal 
of Count Beust would bring upon Austria is that of the 
restoration of the society of the capital to its former aristocratic 
exclusiveness. “Count Beust,” says the Vienna periodical 
Aus der Gesellschaft, “ was a reformer in the social as well as 
in the political sphere; he produced a sort of compromise 
between the aristocracy of birth and that of money and talent, 
iitroducing the representatives of ancient families into the 
drawing-rooms of the haute finance, and the financiers into 
those of the Austrian nobility. This bringing together of the 
various leaders of Viennese society was a matter of general 
utility and interest ; it wasin accordance with the democratic 
tendency of the age, and helped to destroy, or at least to 
weaken, prejudices on all sides. Individuals and classes 
which had long been separated approached each other;.... 
the aristocracy of money showed that among its members 
were men who were noble in all but name, while the aristo- 
cracy of birth proved that it was not wanting in ability and 
enterprise. But is the connection so solid that it will not be 
loosened now that its author has left us?....We fear not. 
Count Beust knew how to gain sympathies in the cottage as 
well as in the palace, and to labor with equal success in both ; 
while Count Andrassy has as yet hardly established a footing 
in Vienna, and the Cis-Leithan Ministers will be too busy 
with the great political problems which press for solution to 
find time to trouble themselves with drawing-room life, 
though it is often not without influence on public affairs.” 

A correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung publishes two 
letters which contain some interesting particulars as to the 
relationsof China with England and other European Powers. 
A German traveller, he says, who has thoroughly studied 
Chinese affairs,expressed his surprise to an Englishman the 
other day at Shanghai on seeing an enormous number of bales 
of cotton being takenout of the ships in the harbor. The 
Englishman replied, “ These bales come from India, and their 
importation is increasing every day. The Chinese wish to 
grow cotton themselves, and if they succeed in establishing 
looms after the European pattern, English commerce will 
suffer severely. Nor will the Chinese stop here in their 
efforts to make themselves independent of the foreigner. 





They will set up large depdts of silk and tea in London on 
their own account; the speculators of the far East will then 
pour into England, and the struggle between the two nations 
—English and Chinese, both animated with the same spirit 
of commerce—will be accompanied by strange catastrophes. 
Those who have observed the powerful extension of the 
Chinese element in the Sunda Islands, in Australia, and in 
America will understand the danger which threatens England 
and the working classes in Europe generally.” We do not 
share in these apprehensions. The Chinese are a trafficking, 
but, not a commercial, people. Credit, the groundwork of 
modern barter, is almost unknown in that country. A draft 


| of Baring’s would be as gravely mistrusted as a Bank of Eng- 


land note. In merchandize, gold and silver we find the chief 
means of exchange, and the precious metals lose half their 
value by being hqarded instead of forming a basis of enlarged 
circulation. Chinese labor may produce its effect, especially 
when utilised in foreign countries; but that the Chinese 
should supplant Europeans and Americans in commercial or 
industrial affairs, we do not believe. 


Everything is grist to the mills of the law, and how slowly 
but surely they grind, all litigants can amply testify. The 
latest novelty was produced in the courts of San Francisco, 
where a Mr. Hill was the plaintiff in a libel suit, estimating 
his injured feelings at $20,000. Mr. Hill was accused, wrong- 
fully we hope, of having spoken with undue levity of the 
demise of the partner of his joys. At the trial, one of the 
witnesses testified that three or four days after his wife’s 
death, Mr. Hill remarked that he had never felt better for a 
number of years. Further, that he was richly and expen- 
sively dressed, and that his kids were remarkable in appear- 
ance. Whether by this slang expression his gloves or his 
children were intended, we do not exactly perceive, but pro- 
bably the former, as the wretch is accused of having eaten 
two beefsteaks immediately after his wife’s decease. This, 
however, may not prove a want of feeling, but rather a de- 
sire to commit felo de se, for if San Francisco steaks are like 
unto the New York ones, 20 man could possibly survive 
such a gastronomic feat. To prove such allegations will be 
up-Hill work. 


In medical science the most beneficial discoveries are often 
made by chance. Somnambulism is a malady difficult to 
manage, and the following kill or cure treatment will readily 
commend itself to the faculty: A certain husband living in 
the neighborhcod of Vallejo, has a habit of walking in his 
sleep, and his wife got so tired of having him frisk around 
tne house during the silent watches of the night that at last 
she determined to tie him fast after he got to sleep. She 
aftixed a string to his ankle and tied the other end fast to 
what happened to be the most handy, which was her husband’s 
double-barrelled gun, behind the door in the corner of the 
room. About 1 o’clock the somnambulist arose for the pur- 
pose of taking a ramble around the house. When he had 
taken about six steps, the artillery came out of its seclusion 
in the corner with a jerk, and both barrels went off, the loads 
crashing through the panels of the door. It soon brought 
both parties to consciousness. The next day he was busy 
putting a new panel in the door, which is far better than 
digging a load of buckshot out of the baby. 


Charles the Fifth of Spain was a terrible Grandee in bis 
time. By force of arms and alliances he held at his fingers 
ends the destinies of all Europe. It was he who boasted 
“ Qwil pouvait tenir Paris dans son Gant,” but perhaps it was 
amere pun on his Flemish stronghold Ghent, which was 
then one of the most populous cities of the period. Like all 
other great men he had his peculiarities, one of which was 
his abdication from the cares of States, in order to indulge in 
gastronomical feats and the building of hisown tomb. In 
this latter pleasant pastime he took especial delight, and in 
our own days we find persons who love to yield to similar 
morbid desires, Thus, Mr. Richard Harris, who lives in 
North Carolina, thirty years ago turned out a sassafras tree 
to grow for the purpose of making a coffin, and about twelve 
months ago the old man had it cut down, and got a man in 
Roxborough to make his coffin out of it. The old man occa- 
sionally gets into it and stretches himself out, by way of 
showing his neighbors a “ grand fit.” Another old fellow in 
the same state had a coffin cast of iron before the war. He 
had his grave dug and walled up with brick, with a magnifi- 
cent tomb-stone setting forth his name, place of birth, and 
fixin g his death “somewhere about the year 1861.” But he 
was alive and kicking in 1863. The old chap kept his cast- 
iron coffin in the corn crib, and used to shell corn in it. This 
is a new method of acknowledging the corn. 


The meteorological reports connected with alarm signals, 
have already commended themselves favorably to those in- 
terested in marine matters, and the prognostics as to the 
weather are now as eagerly scanned, especially by those en- 
gaged in the coasting and lake trade, as in Great Britain. 
A plan is now proposed by which ships at sea, within sight 
of land from ten miles South of Cape Henlopen to New 
York City, may be warned of approaching danger from his 
office by the use of General Myer’s system of signals, which 
are to be repeated from light-houses and life-saying stations 
along the coast. It has been submitted to the Treasury De- 
partment by the chief signal officers, with a few practical 
suggestions and will probably be adopted. Anextended use 
of Mr. Townsend’s plan will enable shipping off the whole 
coast of the United States to take advantage of the predic- 





tions of the signal corps, which now amount to almost abso- 


lute certainties. There is no reason why the same system 
should not be extended to the Maritime provinces. 


A society for the prevention of cruelty to animals is both use- 
ful and philanthropic (sic ?); but if its tenets are pushed to ex- 
tremes, it merges at once from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
We are no admirers of the sport of pigeon shooting, but we 
scarcely believe that Mr. Bergh’s action in forbidding these 
matches, will be endorsed by public opinion. To illustrate 
our argument we will suppose Mr. Bergh to change places 
with the trapped pigeon. Which would he prefer? To be 
made a pot-pie of at once, or to take advantage of a muff 
shot to regain his liberty? In carrying such ideas into actual 
practice the gentle sport itself must needs be also interdicted, 
as the long struggle of a fish on the hook would incite in his 
breast too many qualms of conscience. And what will hedo 
for the poor worm that forms the bait? Is that to receiveno 
protection in the eyes of the law? There are enough grave 
abuses to be redressed without resorting to Quixotic extremes. 
On the leading avenues, women expose their little babes to 
the inclemency of the weather in order to incite charity, and 
countless children are sent in the streets to beg, in order to 
minister to their parents’ vicious habits. Let Mr. Bergh and 
his association make a quarry of these hawks and leave the 
pigeons to their own devices. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Comparative History of Religions. New York: Dodd 
and Mead. In this work by Professor James C. Moffat, the 
author proposes in a condensed form to exhibit a general 
view of all religions, as well as their relations one to another ; d j 
and when we consider the vast fields open to theological 
studies in reference to the doctrines of one faith or worship, 
we feel surprised that he could have so ably performed the _ 
task set before him. In this age, when the progress of 
science seemingly demonstrates the improbability of some of 
the events related in the ancient Scriptures, it is necessary to 
study with attention the books still extant, containing the 
fundamental authority of the various religions by which the 
oldest communities of the Eastern world wore governed; 





and it is wonderful how they all agree in the worship of a 
Supreme Ruler of Heaven and Earth, however the rites and 
practices of their worship may diverge on other points. We 
commend this work to the attention of all scholarly minds; 
it is written with care and lucidity ; and in the critical exami- 
nation of the most ancient scriptural records, the author has 
presented the opinion and researches of the eminent workers 
who have preceded him, in classifying and comparing the 
essential principles by which all religions are governed. 


The August Stories. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Dodd 
and Mead. This is one of four volumes of entertaining 
stories well adapted to the youth of both sexes. This book 
contains the adventures of two boys on an excursion to the 
White Mountains on horseback, and although it treats merely 
on matters of every day life and experience, there is’ much 
that is interesting and entertaining in its pages. The next 
volume will treat of, their voyage by sailing vessel from Bos- 
ton to New York, and will without doubt be as favorably 
received as its predecessors. 

Lord Bantam. A Satire. New York: George Routledge 
and Sons. This work is by the author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” 
but it will never achieve a position in the literature of the 
day, not even among that society whose usages and customs it 
pretends to scourge. The fact is that in novels, and melo- 
dramas, and essays, we are wearied with the everlasting 
refrain of the uselessness, the stupidity and the vices of the 
higher classes. From that unscrupulous double dyed villain, 
Lord Viscount de Plantagenet, who in the Penny Novelist, 
pursues countless virtuous heroines with his heartless ad- 
dresses, to the Marquis of Steyne who appears in a scarcely 
less amiable light in his bearings towards Becky Sharpe 
during her married life, there is a gamut on which most of 
our fiction writers love to dilate. And even if there is some 
slight degression from this exposé of their villany as a class, 
it takes the form of a Lord Dundreary, or Lord Bantam, or 
some other ridiculous nonenity. In a satire we expect at 
least something novel and startling, but in this work, beyond 
the two first chapters, we have failed to discover those traits 
of humor, wit, and sarcasm, for which the author's previous 
work was so distinguished, and as many of the points and 
allusions in it are fitted only to a limited range of the upper 
classes in England, we do not expect it to achieve a large 
circulation in this country. 


Fireside Science. New York: Hurd and Houghton. This 
is a series of popular scientific essays connected with every 
day life, and the subjects are treated with so much skill and 
tact as to invest them with more interest than is generally 
to be found in works of this character. Really, in these 
busy days, we prefer to take our instructions, sugar-coated, 
like our pills, and if essays are written with a view of eluci- 
dating the problems of every day life and are yet loaded 
with abstract reasonings, and abstruse tethnicalities, the 
author may obtain some degree of popularity among certain 
classes, but he will fail to interest the general reader. Mr. 
James R. Nichol’s has already achieved a good repute in the 
dissemination of useful facts and science in their bearings 
upon hygiene, the arts, agriculture, etc., and this volume will 
still further enhance the consideration with which he is 
viewed, as one of the most lucid, accurate, and entertaining 








| essayists of the country. 
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The Deerings of Medway. Boston: Loring, Publishers. 
This is another novel from the pen of Miss Virginia F. Town- 
send, and certainly in the portrayal of character, the interest 
of the plot, and the naturalness of the dialogue, she has sur- 
passed those former productions which have achieved for her 
the name of one of the best fiction writersin the country. It 
isa pity that the diction is marred now and then by inelegant or 
inappropriate language. A careful study of such purists as 
Irving or Hawthorne would soon remedy these slight defects, 
and we hope to be able to bestow unqualified praise on her 
next production. 


The Walking Doll. By Orpheus C. Kerr. New York: 
Francis B. Felt and Co. Mr. R. H. Newell, under his well 
known non de plume, has written a truly stirring story, that 
redounds to his credit. In its pages we find much that is 
sensational, a few touches of deep pathos, and some descriptive 
pieces of New York life that are not wanting in dash and 
humor, but although it may please the novel-reading commu- 
nity, this Walking Doll can never be classed among the works 
of sterling merit, and we cannot admit the title its author 
jestingly claims for it, of the Great American Novel so long 
expected by the critics. 


——_»—_—_—— 
THE PLAYERS. 


“* Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.’’—Hamiet. 


“ JULIUS C&SAR.” 


The production of “ Julius Cesar” at Booth’s Theatre de- 
rives its chief value, and ifs strongest claim upon critical 
attention, from the fact that earnest efforts have been made 
to present the three leading characters in a fitting manner. 
Having already alluded to the general presentation of the 
tragedy, I proceed to consider the three impersonations which 
lend significance and dramatic vitality to the production. 

Mr. Bangs, who plays“ Marc Antony,” has only been known 
to the New York public for a few years, but has won favor- 
able regard as a careful, painstaking actor. “ Marc Antony” 
is by far the most important character in which he has yet 
been seen, and his abilities can now be fairly pronounced 
upon. He labors under the disadvantage of a slight natural 
impediment of speech, which, however, is not serious enough 
to be really unpleasant, and against which he strives with 
commendable zeal. During the last two years he has made 
great headway against this trouble; when he appeared with 
Fechter, at Niblo’s, it was painfully and constantly apparent, 
while at the present time it is only to be noticed occasionally. 
His “ Antony” is manly, graceful, and intelligent ; a perform- 
ance that it is very pleasant to witness. His best scene, and 
indeed the only scene in which he merits unqualified praise, 
is that wherein he pronounces the funeral oration. Here he 
was thoroughly excellent, and made a profound impression. 
The scene is peculiarly adapted to theatrical representation, 
and gives the actor great scope; but it is very easy to fall 
into grave mistakes in the delivery of “ Antony’s” address to 
the people, and Mr. Bangs is to be heartily congratulated for 
his success in avoiding the dangers, and reaping the honors 
of the occasion. I said that he deserved unqualified praise 
in this scene, but I must slightly qualify my own statement; 
there is one point wherein he offends ; he substitutes “ worst,” 
for “ most,” in the famous line— 

“ This was the most unkindest cut of all,” 


a reading for which there is no respectable authority what- 
ever. This form of expression, although long obsolete, was 
exceedingly common in Shakespeare’s day, and is frequently 
to be found in his works ;—witness, in “ Hamlet,”’—* But 
that I love thee best, O most best ;” other instances will occur 
to any who will tax their memories for a moment. Mr. 
Bangs is not wise in his attempt to improve Shakespeare’s 
English. Perhaps the chief fault in this personation of 
* Antony” is that it makes him too strong, and too consistent 
a man; we do not see the voluptuary clearly enough; this 
is a lack which the actor might readily supply. Asa whole, 
however, the impersonation is marked by a high degree of 
discretion and good taste, and is very satisfactory. 

The “Brutus” of Mr. Booth is a performance of genuine 
worth, but it fails to give entire satisfaction. It is scholarly 
and intelligent in conception, graceful and consistent in exe- 
cution; but it is by no means a fully satisfactory embodiment 
of Shakespeare’s character. I am indeed inclined to think it 
im some respects more true to the Brutus of history, than is 
the ideal of the great Roman, which Shakespeare's tragedy 
suggests. But the business of the actor is to be true to his 
author: and Mr. Booth’s faithfulness to Plutarch can in no 
wise atone for those points wherein his personation fails 
to set forth the ideal of Shakespeare. His “ Brutus” is defi- 
cient in stateliness and in dignity; it does not represent a 
man whose presence and demeanor would command the im 
mediate, involuntary respect of his fellows; a man whose 
simple grandeur would ever secure him a pre-eminence 
among men, and make him kinglier than the kingly Cesar. 
Herein Mr. Booth falls short of the character as drawn by 
Shakespeare. There is still another ground for exception ; 
there is a lack of rugged force, of masculine power, in this 
presentation of “ Brutus;” he is made too delicate and ima- 
ginative, and the stern, bold nature of the man is not suffi- 

ciently brought forward. Notwithstanding these blemishes, 
there is much to admire in Mr. Booth’s “ Brutus ;” it abounds 
in isolated passages of rare beauty, and the actor’s concep- 
tion of the character is carefully and clearly presented in his 


performance of it. His three best scenes are those of the 


Forum, the quarrel with “Cassius,” and the interview with 
Cesar’s spirit. In this last he is truly great, as he always is 
in scenes of like nature.. The character is not suited to Mr. 
Booth’s temperament or talents; his care and earnestness 
command respect, and his excellence in certain passages 
compels admiration ; but his “ Brutus” will never hold a place 
among those impersonations which have given him such 
honorable and well merited fame. 

But the crowning feature of the representation is to be 
found in the “ Cassius” of Mr. Lawrence Barrett, an artistic 
triumph of which any actor might well be proud. It is one 
of the most intense, thrilling embodiments of character that 
has been seen for many years. Mr. Barrett won great honor 
upon his first performance of the part, in connection with 
Mr. Davenport and Mr. Walter Montgomesy (since deceased), 
but he has never before been seen to such advantage as at 
the present time, and it is but natural that he should gather a 
harvest of praise more abundant than ever. From first to 
last the personation is consistent and powerful; there is no 
falling off, no perceptible husbanding of resources, to make 
“points,” and produce startling effects. Although notably 
great in certain passages, it is also evenly good throughout; 
and everywhere reveals a force and unity which mark it as a 
truly noble work of art. Mere industry, care, and talent are 
insufficient to account for Mr. Barrett’s “ Cassius ;”’ it bears 
the unmistakeable stamp of genius. It would be exceedingly 
pleasant to view this subject more in detail, and to dwell 
upon some of its peculiar merits; but I must be content to 
record in general terms the success of the impersonation. 

ROVER. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A new English paper has been started in Peru. 

The list of noble authors has received an accession in the 
person of Selina, Viscountess Milton, who has just published 
aman Lectures on the Four Gospels,” for the use of 

‘amilies. 





celebrated on the 8th ult.,in the Gordon Arms, Yarro 

A high-priced monthiy periodical, dealing with social sub- 
jects, from the satirical rather than other points of view, is 
on the point of being brought out by “ Azamat Batuk and 
some of his friends.” It will be copiously illustrated. 

Mr. Edward Peacock, the author of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” has 
another novel nearly ready for the press, the title of which 
is“ Mabel Heron.” It is a tale of our own times. 

An important book, treating on the vexed question of the 
connection between the populations of the Old and New 
World, by Julius Platzmann, the distinguished artist in water 
colors, will soon be brought before the Anglo-American pub- 
lic by Mr. Trubner, under the title of “ Americano Asiatic 
Etymologies, via Behrings Straits from the East to the 

est. 


All who take an interest in Celtic literature will be glad to 
learn that Dr. Whitley Stokes, who is now home from India, 
is pre for publication a new and much enlarged edi- 
tion of the “ Gaedelica.” The first edition, we believe, was 
printed only for private circulation. The same eminent phi- 
lologist is also preparing for publication, in the “ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy,” “ The Feliré of Aengus 
the Culdee,” with a translation and notes. 


Mr. W. Dodd is preparing for publication a work he has 
been engaged on for many years, a“ Bibliotheca Northum- 
briensis et Dunelmensis,” which will form a bibliographical 
account of books, pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., printed on 
the history, ty: phy, antiquities, family history, bio- 
graphy, etc., of the counties of Northumberland and Durham. 

Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe, the well-known water-color painter, 
died at Ewecote, Whitby, recently, in the prime of life. De- 
ceased, who had been in delicate health, owing to heart 
disease, was born at Leeds a little over 40 years agu, and was 
to a great extent a self-taught artist. 

Since the fire at Warwick Castle hopes are entertained that 
the Vandyke portraits of Charles I. and Prince Rupert, and 
the valuable pictures by Rembrandt, Murillo, Rubens, and 
other masters, which so narrowly escaped destruction, may 
receive a temporary home in the Royal Academy, until the 
State apartments of the Castle can be restored. 

It has been asserted that Lady Burdett Coutts possesses the 
predilla by Raphael belonging to the altar-piece by that mas- 
ter now on loan at the National Gallery, and the suggestion 
is made that the Academy should endeavor to obtain the 
loan of it for purposes of comparison. 

A Society of Water-Color Painters has been established at 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Mercier has nearly completed a capital and highly cha- 
racteristic life-size portrait of Mr. Ashbury, owner of the 
Livonia. Mr. mor | is represented as seated by the side of 
the steering-wheel of his vessel. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


GOVERNMENT AND TELEGRAPHS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A Ssegeete conference held in Rome closed its sessigns 
on Monday with a tanquet, at which Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
presided and made a speech. At the banquet there were 
representatives of 26 , 21 nations and 600,000,000 of 
ple. The private companies represented $60,000,000. 
he notable point in Mr. Field’s speech was his recommen- 
dation of Government aid in telegraphic enterprises. This 
seems a strange suggestion from one representing 2 country 
whose telegraphic expansion is greater than that of any other 
in the world,and where this marvelous development has 
been made entirely by private energy and means. Look at 
some of the : has 27,000 miles of lines; Ene 
land, 28,000; Russia, 25,000. The United States has 75, 
miles—the equivalent of the three countries named. North 
Germany has 15,000 miles; Austria, 10,000; the East Indies, 





The centenary of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was be 
Ww. 
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of the world altogether less than this country alone has 
Our railroads and our telegraphs are the expressions of the 
National life and growth. aThey are both the result of indi- 
vidual effort and enterprise, and we doubt if either would be 
so extended or so efficient had they been nursed at the hands 
of Government. Such measures will do in the Old World 
systems. The suggestion of their adoption does not come 


gracefully or appropriately from the representative uf a says- 
tem like ours. 


EXPLOSIVE BULLETS. 
From the New York Times. 


It is satisfactory to hear that in the late war between 
France and Germany neither belligerent used explosive bul- 
lets. Each vehemently charged the other with using these 
horrible missiles, and each as hotly denied the charge. It 
seems that a series of experiments has been carried on at 
Basle with a view to determine the fact, and that the result 
has been that of common exoneration. One of the experi- 
ments made is certainly singular. The Seampente of a sup- 
posed explosive bullet have been collected from a wound, 
put together, and found to correspond accurately with the 
standard weight of the missile; thus, of course, showing that 
it must have been of the ordinary kind, and not hollow, as 
it must have been, to hold any explosive substance within. 
The mistake so freely made is accounted for in various ways. 
One is that a bullet suddenly encountering a button, or any 
other hard substance, has its momentum destroyed and 
changed into heat. Sometimes, in fact, the temperature pro- 
di is so high as partly to melt the bullet ; and it usually 
ey that, if the temperature acquired by the ball from 
the burning of the powder, and the friction of the barrel is 
added to the caloric produced by striking a hard surface, the 
melting point of leadis exceeded. This, according to the 
reports of the experts at Basle, fully accounts for most of 
the supposed explosive bullets, and frees the armies of both 
nations from the aspersions cast upon them. In ether cases, 
error originated in ss fragments of shells of new pattern 
for bits of explosive bullets, a mistake that might easily be 
made, especially after the rumor about the obnoxious missiles 
once became current among the soldiers. It is well that one 
cause, at least, of heart-burning and bitter memory between 
the two peoples, should thus be swept away. France and 
Germany have quite sufficient reasons for mutual dislike, 
without including among the number a belief that either, in 
the recent strife, employed weapons the use of which would 
ul to any civilized nation. 


PROGRESS IN CENTRAL AMERIGA. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The year opens with unexpected but gratifying indica- 
cations of progress in the Central ameten : The 
sleepy and aimless character of Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, seems to have undergone 
a sudden change, in sympathy with the activities of other 
parts of the world, and their Governments and their people 
are awakening to the necessity of vigorous measures to re- 
deem pasterrors. The reformed Constitutions of Costa Rica, 
Salvador, and Guatemala have given a fresh impetus to inter- 
nal improvement and social regeneration; peace prevails; 
and ample encou t is given to great enterprises which 
have hitherto failed to attract attention. Costa is build- 
ing a railroad, which will be in running order from uela 
to San Jose by the first of September next; its National 
Bank is presperous; a money-order system has been estab- 
lished on the English model ; a fine steamship has been pur- 
chased in England asthe pioneer of a direct line between 
English and Costa Rican ports; and large quantities of ma- 
chinery have been imported from the United States for 
manufacturing purposes. Negotiations are also in — 
for the extension of the voyeges of the Royal West India 
Mail packets, and the North German Lloyds’ and Hamburg 
American steamers to Central American ports. The insur- 
rections in Honduras have been completely suppressed, and 
the robberies and ou which have long t 
State, have been stop Wy the energetic action of the Gov- 
ernment; while a new plan for encouraging colonization is 
receiving attention. ee is negotiating for a loan of 
five millions, part of which is to be devoted to the introduc- 
tion of water works for the chief cities, and other public im- 
provements. The population of the five States which consti- 
tute the Republic is under 3,000,000, but with the e e- 
ment which is now pro to give to immigration, and wht 
the enlightened measures which have been introduced by 
the awakened Governments and ple, there is reason to 
hope that the ens year will witness a healthy growth in 
es which has hitherto been regarded as almost unworthy 
of notice. 


EARLY HOURS, 
From the Times. 


Now that the festivities of Christmas and New Year's are 
fairly over, the social energies that have heen concentrated 
on Ly woes for those important events will be diverted 
to the usual Winter recreations of fashion. To be sure, for a 
time we shall sadly miss the opera ; yet perhaps for that very 
reason private entertainments will be all the more numerous 
and brilliant. Public balls will certainly be fewer than for- 
merly, the majority of them pening been hitherto given and 
attended by a class of the community who will this year find 
themselves in poor trim forsuch festivities. Ic will be a good 
omen, indeed, for New York society, when these flashy and 
vulgar assemblies have fallen back into their native obscurity. 
Social demoralization was to a great extent a n atten- 
dant of political corruption, and it may fairly be hoped that 
reform in the latter respect will be followed by a correspond: 
in, a in the — r. 

ong other usages of the present that might profitabl 
be changed, we trust to see a return to more ae shew, 
The practice of dancing all night, or at least far into the 
early morning hours, is not only extremely hurtful to the 
health, but destructive of the very pleasure at which it aims. 
Dancing, like everything else, when carried to excess, palls 


. | on its most ardent votaries, and the evening’s amusement is 


— purchased at the cost of next day’s headaches and 
anguors. It is to note thata step in the right 
direction has already been taken by people of established po- 
sition. The custom is ground of noting on cards of 
invitation the hours the entertainment is to begin and 

has 


end, these being in all at least three hours earlier than 
hitherto been usual. What are called “ 
@ custom imported, 
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1 
as our young people find in this exercise their chief socia 
relaxation, it is better they should dance early than late. If 
our ladies wish to preserve their bright eyes and blooming 
complexions, for which they are justly renowned, they ought 
certainly to make seasonable hours the rule of this and all 
succeeding Winters, 

FRENCH HOSTAGES. 
From the World. 


It has been said and it is probably true that there is a savage 
element in the Latin races which makes them more prone to 
hideous excesses of slaughter than the Teutonic. There is 
nothing in German or in English history since Germany and 
England had a history to equal in atrocity the massacre of 
St. Bertholomew and the Sicilian Vespers in medieval days, 











the Havana students in our own. And yet there is a calcu- | 
examples are not wanting, among the Teutonic peoples. | 
The latest of these is the order from Berlin to seize French | 
citizens as hostages, to be held until the surrender of the | 

trators of eae outrages upon German soldiers, and 
in default of such a surrender to try and punish the hostages 
for such offences. A proceeding like this when wiur is rag- 
ing anda whole country is risen against its invaders may be 
justified by the laws of war. But itis simply impossible 
that in a country so utterly beaten as France a whole popula- 
tion either commit or countenance such outra as those 
which the German government have taken these terrible 
means toredress. It is impossible, too, that these outrages 
can have been numerous enough to demand suck a remedy 
in any event. The maxim of law is that it is better that ten 
guilty men should escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer, Laws are silent and must be in the actual shock of 
arms. But to hang a man known to be innocent is an inhu- 
man and devilish thing to do, except under a necessity much 
more constraining than the German government have made 
out in this case. 


CELESTIAL ANGER. 
From the Tribune. 


The telegraph takes the trouble to inform us that Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, has resigned his 
seat in the French Academy because M. Maximilian Paul 
Emilie Littre has been elected a fellow immortal. This is 
the news we have of the election which was to take place 
on the 28th of December. There were four vacancies to be 
filled ; those left by MM. de Montalembert, Villemain, Pre- 
vost dol, and Merimee. The prominent candidates for 
these places were the Duke d’Aumale, Edmond About, 
Alexandre Dumas fils, Henri Taine, Barthelemy, Saint Hilaire, 
and Mr. Littre, whose candidacy has at last proved successful. 
If any spark of human nature remains in the philosophic 
breast, it will make Mr. Littre’s triumph none the less agree- 
able that it is accompanied and emphasized by a defeat of his 
ancient enemy so signal as to drive him to the hitherto 
unheard-of step of Academic suicide. Up to this hour, no 
one ever dreamed of seeing one of the Sacred Forty fling his 
immortality in the face of his brethren and descend into 
common life again.—But this was no common event, and the 
Bishop of Orleans isno common man. One of the greatest 
successes of his life was obtained some nine years ago, when 
he excluded Mr. Littre from the Academy at a time when his 
election was considered certain. The famous pamphlet of 
the zealous prelate, fulminated against Littre, Taine, and 
Renan produced so strong a sensation in that serene upper 
world of letters that it made the election of either of those 
eminent men of letters, for the moment, impossible. In the 
case of Littre it was a matter of especial hardship. If aseat 
in the Academy is the recognition of the highest achievement 
in learning and letters, no Frenchman had a better claim 
than his. He began in his youth the study of medicine, and 
relinquished its practice to devote himself exclusively to its 
theory. He spent some years in mastering, for this purpose, 
the Greek, Sanscrit, and Arabic oe and becoming, as 
Browning says of his grammarian “ Soul-hydroptic with a sa- 
cred thirst,” consecrated his life from that time to the present 
to the pursuit of pure learning. He becume one of the best 
practical somes who have ever lived, and his great work, 
the Dictionary of the French Language, will forever remain 
a@ monument of his prodigious industry and capacity. He is 
the sort of man for whom the doors of the Mazarin palace 
should have flown open at tle first knock. But he bore a 
load which to that cautious and decorous assembly seemed in 
the highest degree suspicious. He was an ardent admirer 
and defender of Comte; he had translated Dr. Strauss; he 
had views of politics andreligion of a dangerous latitude. 
The Bishop of Orleans, the Prince Rupert of the Catholic 
Church in France snuffed heresy in the name of this quiet 
scholar. His attack against Littre called “A Warning to 
Fathers of Family,” defeated his candidature at one blow, 
and the indignant and eloquent defense of Sainte Beuve 
availed nothing against the odiwm theologicum which the 
Bishop had brought into play. 


REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. 
From the Times. 


epte character of Freneh republicanism is pretty 
well illustrated by the position taken, according to a cable 
dispatch, by certain Parisian journals in reference to M. 
Vautrian. That gentleman is the nominee for ; eo 
of a member of the Assembly of a section of the icals in 
the capital. He had the courage to declare, in his address to 
the electors, that though he believed that the Republic was 
essential to the salvation of France, yet he would not support 
the Republic in face of a vote by universal suffrage against 
it. Thereupon, Radical journals accuse M. Vautrian of 
treason to his party, and withdraw their support of his can- 
didature. It would be interesting to know how any republi- 
can form of government could exist where the majority of 


rain at will. 
trouble and the country to the expense he contemplates. 
The whole subject was long ago scientifically investigated 
in Europe, and it was found § 

to fall after heavy cannonading as the reverse. 
favorable conditions, such as an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, and not agitated by wind, the concussion of artil- 
lery may precipitate showers, but that it produces rain at 
other times there is no reason to believe. 


| ¢ this part of Ireland when we say that the sincere s 
or the murder of the Archbishop of Paris and the massacre of | yf the people are with the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 


lating cruelty which is quite as repulsive, and of which | ton, other members of the oyal Fomily, ie thelr ese s- 

? | tress. 
mental agony which the anxiety of the past few days must 
have cost the Royal Household is something which, to most 
people, weuld seem to be beyond endurance, 










































































































It is unnecessary for him to put himself to the | price” as Mr. Lowe has elsewhere enforced, we do not think 
that he stands much chance of — listened to here. His 
attack upon the old Universities is equally characteristic, 
acute, and plausible, but rather shallow. He never loses, we 
observe, an opportunity of lauding the University of London, 
which has shown its wisdom by choosing him to represent 
it, and decrying the University of his early education and 
distinction. He is, indeed, quite right in disapproving of 
any system which transfers the work of instruction from the 
hands of the ary professors and tutors of coll into 
those of unauthorised private tutors; and we are glad to be- 
lieve that the University and College authorities are becom- 
ing more alive to this evil, and more active in remo’ it. 
But it is monstrous to propose the abdication of the b 
function of the University—the function of teaching—and to 
limit its action to the lower, though not less a work 
of examination, simply on the ground, which we be ieve to 
be most unfounded, that to examine their own pupils leads 
men to an extraordinary leniency, and is like “ auditing their 
own accounts.” The examinations of our old Universities 
may or may not be sufficiently severe. It is not, indeed, 
necessarily a recommendation of an examination that, like 
the examination of the University of \ondon, it regularl 

plucks a large number of those who come up to it; the fault 
may bein the examiners or in the range of the subjects, and 
not in their unfortunate, although in Mr. Lowe's opinion, 
“cheerful,” victims. But, however this — be, we do not 
for one moment believe that Oxford or Cambridge examiners 
fail to do their duty through the ignoble motives here 
to them. Whatever Mr. Lowe may think, we imagine that 
few men who care for high culture will consent to put out 
the sacred fire of teaching, and reduce the Universities from 
a to mere photogruphers of light kindled elsewhere. 
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that rain quite as often failed 
Under 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE IRISH PRESS ON THE PRINCE OF WALES'S ILLNESS. 


We are sure we only speak the minds of all classes in 
pathies 


Their sorrow is, indeed, almost overwhelming. The 


Crowded 
round the bedside of an insensible ind prostrate Prince, upon 
whose brow the Crown of a great Empire had almost rested, 
and waiting for the departure of that life that had contended 
80 long with death, the Royal Family of England presented, 
indeed, a spectacle for tender and heartfelt sympathy. The 
Queen has, in truth, been. severely tried, and this latest 
affliction threatens to overshadow the last years of a life not 
free from the most painful domestic sorrows. The poignancy 
of the grief now being suffered by her Majesty and the Prin- 
cess of Wales will, we hope, be softened by the manifesta- 
tions of popular affection which are evident over the entire 
country. After all, when a signal calamity of this kind visits 
the Royal Family, or, indeed, any fam:ily, the better side of 
our emeveee | shows itself, and those fiver feelings and ten- 
derer sympathies are invariably evoked. Even those demon- 
strative people in England, who are clamoring so loudly for 
a Republic, and denouncing Royalty, cannot fail to be 
touched by the sight of a Queen bowed down with such dis- 
tress. Her Majesty may have led, since the death of the 
Prince Consort, a lite so secluded, and have come so rarely 
amongst her subjects, as to cause general and wide-spread 
dissatisfaction. The most that can be said against her is that 
she took too much to heart the death of her husband. No 
one, however, even the most cynical opponent of monarchy, 
can deny her Majesty’s devotion to her subjects, her love for 
the Constitution, and the virtues and excellence of her pri- 
vate life. The Queen has been an eminently Constitutional 
Sovereign, always anxious to meet the wishes of her people, 
and never showing any disposition to let her own private 
feelings or convictions interfere with the expressed will of 
her Parliament. Her practical retirement from public life 
has, no doubt, made the great majority of the people less 
enthusiastic in their manifestations of loyalty, but we venture 
to say that the unhappy occasion of the present crisis will 
show that the vast —_ of Englishmen are still attached to 
the Constitution of their country and to the present occupant 
of the throne.—Londonderry Journal. 

Those who have a practical knowledge of what fever is 
will not require to be told that there is scarcely a stage of 
fever out of which a strong young man may not struggle, and 
that none of the symptoms which have been made known, 
——s the intestinal hemorrhage, is to be considered as 
absolute Y fatal. In offering these suggestions against despair 
for the life of the Prince, we would wish to accompany 
them with a word of caution against a disposition evinced by 
many of our contemporaries to a their regrets for 
the man with a surrender of hope for the State, so abject as 
to well nigh amount to imbecility. It needs neither extraor- 
dinary foresight nor sentimental tenderness to perceive how 
great a calamity the loss of the Prince of Wales would be at 
this moment, when the Government of the United Kingdom 
is shared between a feeble Ministry and a small, seditious, 
and selfish faction. But it would be merely folly to conclude 
that the safety of the State in this case depends upon any 
single life, however valuable it may be. It is quite prema- 
ture to assume that an immediate “ey Be tomy become 
necessary in case of the worst of our fears being realised.— 
Dublin Bvening Mail. 


On the University ute. Mr. Lowe was, as usual, very 
clear and sound, and pushed home a most important lesson 
when he said that for the same bodies to teach and to exam- 
ine was very much like asking men “to audit their own 
accounts.” He evidently retains strongly and re-exp 
the view which, as we remarked last week, led Sir Roun¢ 
Palmer to give up the name of a University for the new 
stitution to be established by the Legal Education A 
tion. A multiplication of testing and stamping bod of 
intellectual Mints—is, as Mr. Lowe remarked, a pure 
while a Pe ce pcm of teaching bodies increases the real 
motive educational power as long as increase is beneficial— 
and beyond this point the weaker competitors are sure to die 
of inanition. It cannot, at least, be denied that Mr. Lowe. 
while at the Education-office, learnt some great p: 
lessons as to the actual condition and prospects of En; 
education. Some of these lessons were certainly not 
able to him ; and, though he sympathises with the Seculurist 
party to what some of us think a cynical extent, he cannot, 
as a practical statesman, help testifying against it, and so 
strengthening indefinitely the hands of a statesman abler, as 
well as er, than himself.—Spectator. 


8IR ROUNDELL PALMER ON LEGAL EDUCATION. 


Sir Roundell Palmer, in his recent address in Middle Tem- 
ple Hall, pointed out the example of Scotland as proving the 
racticability and the convenience of a common education 
or barristers and attorneys. In addition, however, to these 
considerations, which apply still more strongly to the Inner 
Temple scheme of education for its own students than tothe 
lans of the Inns of Court, other matters remain to be taken 
into account. The Council of Legal Education has not 
hitherto proved itself so competent to enforce a useful train- 
ing fer the Bar that we can have much confidence in its 
future success. It is true that it will now possess an authority 
which it did not vefore; that its numbers, and pro- 
bably its consideration, will be increased in consequence ; and 
that the compulsory examination will give it the means of 
establishing, if it pleases, a high stan of competency 
amon the enler members of the Bar. At the same time we 
are afraid that it will always be tainted with the inherent 
infirmities of the self-elected and irresponsible bodies from 
which it takes its — We should certainly prefer to see 
legal education provided apt ea acquirements tested under 
the auspices of an academic body more representative in its 
character than 3 Council composed of benchers of the 
Inns of Court can be. Not only practical success in the pro- 
fession, which the benchers, indeed, as a body, may be taken 
fairly to represent, but theoretical knowledge and acquain- 
tance with special branches of jurisprudence, should have a 
lace in a general school of law. The junior members of the 
Tr, the association of attorneys and solicitors, and the legal 
faculties of our universities should not be excluded. @ 
time has gone by for any such narrow compromise and mere 
measure of internal reform as that which the Inns of Court 
now offer, and they have ony, themselves tu blame that their 
concessions come too late. e must not forget that for years 
vast revenues have been wasted and high responsibilities dis- 
regarded ; that the warnings of prudent men and the remon- 
strances of enlightened men _ have alike been spurned; that 
the benchers of the Inns of Ccurt have taken no single step 
to promote legal education since the adoption of the regula- 
tions of 1853; and that the tardy and grudging measure now 
conceded has been clearly wrung from the ruling party of 
the Inns of Court by the fear of a Parliamentary injury. 
Remembering all this, we are justified in believing that it 
will be better to come before Parliament, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer pespeem, with a plan for the constitution of a new 
superintending power in legal education, rather than repose 
confidence in those who have abused and neglected their 
trust so long.— Times. 


_—— ——_—r.— 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON BRITISH COLO- 
NIAL INTERESTS. 


On the 13th of December last, Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., 
lectured at Exeter, England, on “ Foreign Correspondence,” 
and, in the course of his remarks, made some important 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE PRINCE CONSORT’S DEATH. 


It was only when Prince Albert was no more a living pre- 
sence, and his gentle and gracious character had become a 
memory, that the strength and charm of his virtues began to 
be fully discovered, and that word—too often idly uttered— 
“irreparable” was pronounced with one accord over his 
tomb. So true it is that we only learn to value what we 
have lost. To his family and friends, and to those who were 
permitted to enjoy his confidence in public or private inter- 
course, his admirable qualities, his conscientiousness, his 
fidelity, his devotedness, his exquisite purity of thought and 
feeling, his large and comprebensive intelligence, were well 
koown. The public had always respected him, but had often 
failed to penetrate, through the calm and stately outward 
aspect, to the noble spirit that inspired a consistent integrity 
of character and conduct, and bequeathed a stainless example. 
Years have glided by since that memurable dawn of death 
darkened upon a heppy Sovereign, and a nation unaccus- 
tomed to calamity—years fortunate and prosperous for Eng- 
land, though fraught with political conflicts and vicissitudes 
—and now, on this tenth anniversary, we find ourselves 
gathered in spirit round a bed of anguish, where lies, stricken 
by the same disease, and hovering between life and death, 
just after his thirtieth birthday, the son of the Prince who 
was cut off in the full vigor of his ripened years. It is not, 
perhaps, sufficiently remembered that Prince Albert was only 
in his forty-second year when he died; only twelve years 
older than the patient at Sandringham.—Daily News. 


MR. LOWE ON PRIMARY AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 





the people were opposed toit. To make the people supreme 
in spite of themselves is somewhat of a contradiciion in 
terms, since the first requisite of such a proceeding is to tell 
them that they are not supreme at all. 


PRODUCING RAIN. 
From the Sun. 


The idea that because after some great battles heavy rains 
have fallen, therefore the cannonading of the opposite forces 
caused the rain, has so taken hold of the imagination of a 
man in Chicago that he has petitioned Congress for the use of 
three hundred pieces of ordnance, twenty thousand blank 

_eartridges, and a number of other appliances, wherewith to 


















We are sorry, but not surprised, to find Mr. Lowe express- 
ing terror at the attempts of the London School Board and 
others to raise their educational programme. His belief in 
the sovereign and all-sufficient value of “the three R’s” is 
such that, if he condescended to mere feeling, we should 
suppose them written on his heart. He has not learnt—what 
almost everyone else has felt painfully—how chilling and 
lowering an influence the alterations which he introduced 
have exercised over Elementary Education; and how fatal 
an error it is to suppose that even his cherished studies are 
better taught because men are shut up to a monotonous 
hammering over them. The reaction against his operations 
may need watching, but it is a healthy reaction neverthe- safety of the Canadian relations. On the other hand, in 


allusions to the foreign and colonial relations of Great Britain. 
He dwelt on the developement of the means of communice- 
tion and the great increase in the population of the British 
colonies during the last half century, especially referring to 
Australia and Canada. The latter country brought Great 
Britain alongside a great and increasing power, the United 
States—a ple speaking the same language, inheriting the 
same traditions, having many points of contact and resem- 
blance, but also some points of difference, with the Cana- 
dians. The English were frequently told, by some with one 
animus and some with another, that any quarrel between 
— po and the United States must aflect the well-being 
an 









make experiments todemonstrate the possibility of producing 











less. Unless the argumentum ad erumenam be lavishly | accordance with atheory which had taken possession of some 
used, and a cry be got up for such an “economy at any | persons who rode it like a nightmare, the very fact that Eng. 
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land had possessions alongside the United States was a source | 


of danger to the friendship of England and the States; and 
it was said that if England only was rid of this Dominion of 
Canada peace would always exist between the two nations. 
He did not hold that theory at all, but believed it to be utterly 
fallacious. There were a large number of people who spoke | 
very freely—some in admiration and some in reprobation—of 
American institutions, and who were ready to take one side | 


that a very considerable portion of those who talked so loudly | 
were very imperfectly informed as to the constitution and | 
position of the United States. From the time they cast off) 
their allegiance to Great Britain there had been two great | 

ties—Republicans and Democrats, the latter standing up | 
Yor the rights of separate States, the former devoting their | 
energies 10 the connection between the whole of the States 
of the Union. Though Slavery was the prominent feature of | 
the Civil War, yet disagreements between these parties had a | 
great deal todo with it. He believed both parties to be! 
respectable, but the question between them would never be 
solved; it could only be settled by one prevailing when the 
other took too much on itself, and each side resisting 
when the other became too arrogant. 

Another thing to which ue wished to allude was free trade. 
The United States were upon the whole a protectionist na- 
tion, but there were very considerable portions of the United 
States free traders; the Western States more particularly 
were by nature and interest advocates of free trade, and these 
were the States which were now developing and making the 
mest rapid progress, —— a greater weight in the con- 
stitution. The great object of the Western States was to ob- 
tain outlets for their produce. ‘There were two natural out- 
lets, and this fact was politically important. One outlet was 
‘eastward by means of the great lakes and the St. Lawrence, 
the other was southward through the means of the Missis- 
sippi. They were anxious for both outiets. He believed it 
to be a delusion that very many in the United States were 
coveling the annexation of Canada. He did not believe a 
word of it, but he believed the great mass of Americans 
would be better pleased without it. But the Western States 
were very anxious to get the navigation of the St. Lawrence, 

“ind it was also of great importance to Canada that she should 
still have it. And seeing this he thought nothing would be 
of apres importance to the interests of Canada as well as 
the United States than that an understanding in this matter 
should be established on a reciprocal basis. ( Hear, hear.) 
“The St. Lawrence itself was not navigable for any great dis- 
tance because of frequent rapids; therefore navigation was 
carried on by the river and canals. These canals had been 
constructed mainly through Canadian territory and at Cana- 
“dian expense. They were a good system of canals for cer- 
tain vessels, but were not so large as was required. It would 
be possible for the United States to make a system of canuls 
‘which would give that country an outlet to the sea without 
through Canadian territory at all, but it would be 
much more profitable to all parties that the Canadian canals 
should be enlarged. (Hear, hear.) This was a matter of 
at interest to both nations, and that navigation ought, as 
‘ar as possible, to be improved and thrown open to both. 
(Hear, hear.) Another great thing that might take place in 
those countries would be the amalgamation of the railways. 
The Great Pacific was a great convenience, but another line 
was in progress across the north of the United States. This 
was to go through the Great American desert, but a very 
much better line might be found through British territory, 
and this would lead to the development of a district of 
Hudson’s Bay to which the settlers were rapidly pushing 
their way, and ‘the opening up of which would add enor- 
mously to the prosperity of the Dominion. (Applause.) 


——__> —__—__ 


A PROPOSED CHANNEL STEAM-FERRY TO UNITE 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The French Government has appointed a Commission, | 
which will assemble in a few days at the Prefecture of Arras, 
to report upon a projected line of mammoth steamers, which 
it is intended to run between the Admiralty Pier, Dover, and 
a new harbor to be constructed at Calais. 

The new scheme is brought out under the auspices of M. 
Dupuy de Lome, the celebrated French naval architect, as 
‘President of the Conseil @’ Etude, M. Dupuy de Lome acting | 
both in his own name and also in the name of the Societe | 
des Forges et Chantiers de la Mediterranee, MM. Drouyn de | 
Lhuys, Scott Russell and others. 

The leading features in the new project are the eonstruc- | 
tion of three large and powerfully-engined steamers, the | 
dimensions of which will be: Length over all, 450 feet; 
breadth at water-line, 50 feet; depth from deck to bottom of 
the hold, 32 feet; deck-house, 8 feet; draught of water when 
loaded, 13 feet, 8 inches; displacement, 4, tons; diameter 
of paddle-wheel, 50 feet; immersion of paddle-whcel, 10 
feet. Each wheel will be driven by an engine of 700 horse 
power nominal, capable of working up to 3,500, giving an 
aggregate of 7,000 horses to each vessel. The two wheels 
will be, distinct from each other, thus allowing them to be 

worked at different rates of speed, or in opposite directions, 
to assist in bringing the steamer alongside the wharf, or to 
turn the ship around in little more than her own length. On 
a lower deck will be a double line of rails, each.line being of 
suflicient length to receive fifteen railway carriages and 
Wagons, making in all a train of thirty carriages. The esti- 
mated rate of speed will be eightcen knots an hour, whereby 
it is hoped to perform the passage in one hour and ten 
— in fine weather, and in one hour and thirty minutes 

By using two steamers, and having one in reserve, the pro- 
jectors would be enabled to make six passages each way 
daily, thus carrying 2,680 passengers and 2,640 tons of goods 
per day, or 973,200 passengers and 963,600 tons of goods a 
year. ‘The cost of these steamers is estimated at about £136,- 
200 each, or, in round numbers, £400,000 for the three. 

To receive these mammoth steamers it will be necessary to 
construct a new harbor or dock. The site selected is a mile 
and a quarter to the north-east of Calais Pier-head, and at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile from the shore. The 
dock is intended to be built in the forms of a quadrant, with 
its convex or north side toward the sea. This sea-wall will 
be constructed of very solid masonry, 52 feet 6 inches high, 
with a parapet 10 feet high and 5 feet thick. The extreme 
measurement of this sea-wall will be 3,000 feet. From the 
north-east extremity a stockade 1,500 feet long will run in a 
slightly-convexed line toward a similar stockade 470 feet in 
length, starting from the north-west horn. Between the two 
stockades will be a space 262 feet wide, to serve as an entrance. 
These stockades will be made of wood, like the existing jet- 
ties at Calais. The area of this dock will be 147,094 square 
yards. The north-east horn of this dock will be connected 
With the shore by an iron bridge, on arches of 170 feet span, 








|@ current will 1un between the dock and the shore, thus 


f o | the outer circle of the stone wall, yet protected by a stone 
or the other of American politics; but he ventured to say | parapet. 


and carrying a single line of rails in connection with the 
Northern of France Railway. The heiglit of the bridge at 
its junction with the dock will be 28 feet. It is the hope of 
| the projectors that by having such a wide span as 170 feet 


preventing any silting up. Trains arriving by this bridge 
| will continue on an inclined line of rails running round 


A train having reached the north-west or furtherest 
horn of the dock will then be pushed backward on to the 
line of rails in connection with one or other of the three 
landing stages,(which are adapted for different heights of 
the tide), and these, by means of a movable gangway, will 
connect the line of rails on shore with tbe rails on board the 
steamer. The steamers will lie alongside a stage with their 
sterns backed into a small dock, which will form the end of 
each line of rail; the train on board, the steamer will imme- 
diately get under way, and the passengers will be at liberty 
to leave the carriages and walk about the vessel’s deck. The 
steamers will be fitted with saloons and ladies’ cabins for first 
and second class passengers, as also with state cabins for 
those who desire privacy. . 
wae projectors ask of the French Government four 
things: 

1. The-suthorizetion to construct a gare-maritime or dock 


at their own risk, such dock to remain their sole property in | 


perpetuity. 

2. That the bridge to connect this dock with the shore and 
the Northern of France Railway shall be made at the cost of 
either the French Government or the Northera of France 
Railway. | 

3. That the French Government will use their good offices 
to induce the English Government to execute the necessary 
works at Dover for embarking and disembarking the trains 
brought from the steam-ferries. 

4. That the French Government will enter into a mail con- 
tract forjtwenty years with an annual subsidy of £20,000. 

The projectors hope, if all these are granted, to obtain a 
similar contract and subsidy from the English Government 
for carrying the English mails. The projectors calculate on 
two years and a half to put their plans into execution and 
propose that the contract of twenty years begin to run two 
years and a half after the State concession shall be granted. 
—Boulogne Corresp. of London Times. 


———_~_>—__—_—_. 
SUCCESS. 


In fortune’s garden grows a tree, 
And all would fain its fruit possess : 


were coiled round my hand, quick as the end of a driving- 
whip twists round a gig-shaft; the brute did not bite me—at 
leas:, if he had I should have recollected it. In the centre 
of the eight arms is the beak ; this is in shape like a parrot’s 
beak, but not nearly so harl or strong. The substance into 
which his beak is set is something like a bit of muscular 
tripe; therefore I do not think that the bite of the Octopus 
would be so very bad. A discussion has taken place in the 
Times as to whether the Octopus would seize a man or not. 
Certainly he would, if he got near him in the water, thou 
not with the intention of swallowing him, but because he 
would cling to anything moving. Mr. Bartlett tells me the 
curator of the aquarium at Havre informed him that one day, 
when he was cleaning out the tank in which his Octopus was 
confined, the animal whipped his sucker-armed tentacles 
round his bare leg, but the man prevented the beast biting 
him by grasping him round the body by the mouth. I do not 
think an Octopus would come out of water to attack a man, 
nor would he, I think, “fly at” a man; for the Octopus 
moves by going “stern foremost,’ his long arms being 
stretched out deiind his.head, looking like the legs of a heron 
when flying. ; 

The Octopus of the British seas is comparatively a small 
animal, but in tropical seas there exist, no doubt, Octopi of 
enormous size. In the “ Naturalist Library,” Vol. 8, Marine 
Amphibiz, we have the following evidence :— 

“ Mr. Pennant, in his description of the eight-armed cuttle- 
fish, mentions— That in the Indian seas this species has 
been found of such a size as to measure twelve feet in breadth 
across the central part, while each arm was fifty-four feet in 
length, thus making it extend from point to point about 120 
feet. He further states that the natives of the Indian Isles, 
when sailjng in their canoes, always take care to be provided 
with hatchets,in order immediately to cut off the arms of 
such of these animals as happen to fling them over the sides 
of the canoe, lest they shvuld pull it under water and sink 
it.’ The opinion of Dr. Shaw is equally decided regarding 
the occurrence of this animal:— The existence of some 
enormously large species of the cuttle-fish tribe in the Indian 
northern seas can hardly be doubted; and though some ac- 
counts may have been exaggerated, yet there is sufficient 
cause for believing that such species may very far surpass all 
that are generally observed about the coasts ot European seas. 
A modern naturalist chooses to distinguish this tremendous 
species by the title of the colossal cuttle-fish, and seems 
amply disposed to believe all that has been related of its 
ravages. A northern navigator, of the name of Dens, is said, 
some years ago, to have lost three of his men in the African 
seas by a monster of this kind, which unexpectedly made its 





All eager, watch it longingly ; 

The fruit it bears is called Success. 
The path to some is rough and steep, 

The tree itself with thorns is thick ; 
Through tangled brushwood some must creep, 

Some climb it easy—gather quick. 


It blossoms bright, it blossoms fair, 
Its brilliant bloom the sight ent4rals ; 
Some fail to reach’t for all they dare, 
Full ripe to some it easy falls. 


Attracted by its golden hue, 
Attracted by its glow and glitter, 

All obstacles some struggle through, 
To find the fruit, alas, but bitter ! 


But most who taste its fairy flavor, 
And to their lips it fondly press, 
Say nothing can surpass the savor 
Of the freshly-gathered fruit, Success ! 


'—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


———_»>————— . 
THE OCTOPUS—DEVIL-FISH—OR MAN-SUCKER. 


It is a curious feature in human curiosity that when a great 
novelist or a great poet writes about an animal, the beast 
immediately becomes celebrated. It may itself be common 
enough, but when invested with a halo of mystery—and 
novelists and poets are generally not famed for a profound 
knowledge of natural history—it suddenly becomes a heroin 
the public mind. Victor ~ wrote about the Octopus, or 
man-sucker. Of course, like the Yankee showman, he made 
his yarn “as good as he could.” An Octopus arrives at the 
Crystal Palace aquarium ; the directors and Mr. Lloyd found 
that their new treasure fortunately became a subject of cor- 
respondence in the 7imes, and for many days we have agood 
deal about “sea monsters.” I have been to see the Octopus; 
he certainly is a very fine specimen. As he sits in a squat 
position at the bottom of his tank, his head is amazingly like 
that of an elephant—a similarity which is fully carried out 
by the continual wave-like motions and curlings of his long 
prehensile arms. I am, in fact, rather surprised that this 
animal has not attained the name of “ the water elephant,” 
—a name certainly more appropriate than “ devil-fish ;” for 
he is not a fish, and there is nothing diabolical about him. It 
would be interesting to get aseries of drawingsof the various 
organs of prehension, as found in animals. We should have 
upon our list the proboscis of the elephant, the mouth of the 
leech, the foot of the New Forest fly, the head of the tape- 
worm, the curious apparatus on the head of the remora, or 
sucking-fish, the spider monkey’s tail, etc. The body of the 
Octopus is of the shape of a very large swollen pear. It 
also reminds one of the body of a fat spider. 
“ cephalic processes,” in the Octopus are (as the name implies) 
eight in number. The preparation No. 2,080, in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, shows the suckers. “ These suckers are 
sessile in this species of Cephalopod, and consist of expanded 
circular discs formed by a duplicature of the integument in- 
cluding radiating and circular muscular fibres. The inner 
surface of the dise is marked by lines which converge to the 
margin of the central cavity; the bottom of this cavity is 
occupied by a muscular substance which can be protruded 
and retracted like the piston of a syringe. When the animal 
applies the sucker to any object to which it is to attach itself, 
the piston is raised and the cavity obliterated ; it is then with- 
drawn and a vacuum is produced, which can be further in- 
creased by a retraction of the central part of the disc itself, 
when the adhesion produced by the surrounding atmospheric 
pressure is so great, that in the living animal the arm may be 
torn off before the suckers will yield.” This is certainly a 
marvellous piece of mechanism well worthy of study, 
and even imitation, by engineers. 

Some years ago, when fishing for whiting at Folkestone, a 

er” (as the pus is there called by the 


rundoubtedly Denys Montfort. 


in raking the sides of the vessel. The colossal 
three in its arms,and drew them under water, in spite of 


appearance while these men were employed, weg F calm, 
seized 


every effort to preserve them: the thickness of one of the 


arms, which was cut off in the contest, was that of a mizzen- 
mast, and the suckers of the size of pot-lids.’ 

“ But the most zealous author who treats of this animal is 
In his work on the natural 
history of the Mollusca there are many instances mentioned 
of its occurrence in various parts of the world, the particu- 
lars of which he was so fortunate as to procure from those 
who were eye-witnesses of what he relates. He gives in de- 
tail the circumstances above alluded to by Dr. Shaw from the 
account as supplied by Dens himself; and, among other in- 
stances, he mentions that at St. Malo, in the chapel of St. 
Thomas, there is au ez voto or picture deposited there by the 
crew of a vessel,in remembrance of their wonderful pre- 
servation during a similar attack off the coast of Angole. 
An enormous cuttle-fish suddenly threw its arms across the 
vessel, and was on the point of dragging it to the bottom, 
when the continued efforts of the crew succeeded _in cutting 
off the tentacula with swords apd hatchets. During the 

riod of their greatest danger, they invoked the aid of St. 

homas, and, being successful in freeing themselves from 
their dreadful opponent, on their return home they went in 
procession to the chapel, and offered up their thanksgivings. 
They also procured a painter to represent, as accurately as 
possible, their encounter, and the danger which at the 
moment threatened the termination of their existeace.”— 
Land and Water. 


——_e—__—— 


APOLOGIES. 


All volunteered fluent apologies have some mixture of a lie 
in them. No person who plans apologies plans to speak the 
plaipv truth. If he is scrupulous, and also ingenious, he con- 
trives a veneer of fact; but the substance is false—an actua- 
ting principle or motive is kept out of sight. Nobody who is 
fair and above-board in conscience and aims has the apologis- 
ing impulse. Charlotte Bronte, in her favorite M. Paul, no- 
tices its absence as a noble characteristic, “ There is no 
sham, no cheat, and no hollow unreal in him. Apo! 
never dropped her slippery oil on his lips—never proffered 
by his pen oer coward feints and paltry nullities; he would 
= neither a stone nor an excuse—neither a scorpion nor 8 

isappointment.” The trick of apologising obscures the very 
perception of worth and value, the distinction between bread 
andastone. If these paraders knew themselves they would 
know their neighbors better; but as they are scarcely con- 
scious that what they say does not represent what they think, 
so they do not perceive that a practice of shams necesstrily 
alienates and isolates them from any true intercourse. 

Timidity is a different and more {excusable stimulant of 
apologising. There may be an abject flow of apologies as 
well as an insolent. Where people have no insight into cha- 


The arms, or} racter, they often stumble into them from want of anythin 


else to say. It is very painful to be apologised to as if this 
were our one accessible point, and conversation on this basis 
is a very uncheerful exercise; but it is more painful to see 
the throes of the naturally ingenuous under the pangs of 
shame and an uneasy conscience. They can neglect unsatis- 
factory friends, but a dead cut is beyond them. So they de- 
vise sneaking apologies, coward excuses, at a safe distance, 
which they despatch by every opportunity. “ Oh! are you 
oing to see so and so? will you say—will you tell them that 
Ton intending—that I hope soon—that I have been so 
busy,” ete., ete. Nobody is obliged to make himself unplea- 
sant by the delivery of impertinent civilities at second hand. 
Nor is it safe to trust others with the carriage of such delicate 
wares. An elder brother invited to dine with old friends 
whom he looked down on, declared he would not go, but 
charged his junior to say something civil for him. “Is not 
Mr. lreginald coming?’ asked the solicitous hostess. “He 
said he wouldn’t,” was the form in which the youthful emis- 
———— his commission. 
e suspect that an accomplished man of the world does 
without the machinery of apologics altogether, as being 
clumsy and subject to inconveniences. There are 











“ man-su 
fvermen came floatin t the boat; I put my hand and 
wr, werekig aw. In an instant the long arms 


when ordinary men must “say something,” must excuse 
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- 
themselves, and make out a case, even though the fallacies | sons which experience of life has yet to teach them. To this 


are too transpare 


nt to deceive the most credulous. It is the| serene and unsuspecting ignorance is, perhaps, attributable 


act of a master-mind to turn the tables upon those to whom | the severe criticisms which young people pass on the men and 
apology is due. Itis told of Lord Palmerston that, having | things around them ; but, be this as it may, there is no crime 


appointed six o’clock to dine with the civic magnates of a| against which the sucking satirists of to-day are so severely | eat 
country town, he had not made his appearance when ten | funny as the crime of being old-fashioned. Any old gentle- 

man who keeps up his old-fashioned ways or old-fashioned cos- 
tume is at once declared to be a ‘ fossil,’ 


Z They looked | gated to old fogydom by a rising generation which has learned 
for an apology, but with bland smiles and serenest courtesy |to change the cut of its coat with every season. 


o’clock struck. In despair, the assembled company sat down | 
to such dinner as was left to them, and were still engaged on 
the fish when the great man was ushered in. 


and forthwith rele- 


The rising | 


he knew how to put them all in the wrong, simply observing, | generation, indeed, is odiously familiar, and the Tom, Dick | 
“T am glad you did not wait.” If anybody felt uncomfort- | and Harry of it are distinguished for rough-and-ready forms of | 
able, and as if good manners had been violated, it was not | speech which contain little of the savor of reverence for age, 


Lord Palmerston. 
The present age may con 
no longer the necessity 


or, indeed, for anything else under the sun. 
gratulate itself that apologies are | case, why does Tom, in his off-hand way, profess to see ‘an 
of polite conversation which they | antiquated muff’ in every old fogy he meets? or why is Dick 


If this be not the | 


once were. If people now are profuse in them, it is because | constantly and unconcernedly alluding to some aged relative 
they fit something in their own nature; nobody exacts them. | as that ‘ jolly old bloke ?’ and why does Harry, the least scat- 
How men lived through the elaborate verbiage of Jisparage- | ter-brained of the scatter-brained trio, persist in having bis | 
ment which seems to have accompanied every social ceremo- | fling at every ‘ superannua’ ed old buifer’ who comes between 


nial in the last century may puzzle us, only there were cut- 
and-dried forms which did — on both sides, and spared a 
harassed invention. If the lady must flout her own good 
fare and careful providing as an inevitable part of her wel- 
come—as the respect due to her guest— 


“ And, Captain, you'll do us the favor to stay 
And take a short dinner here with us to-day; 
You're heartily welcome, but, as for good cheer, 
You come in the very worst time of the year; 
If I had expected so worthy a guest”— 


the guest on his side, as another writer reminds us, has flat- 
teries at hand, and knows how to reply in such reassurances 
As 


“ And, madame, quoth he, may this bite be my poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on.” 


In the formal letter-writing period apologising found its 
natural and least objectionable home. The apology that may 
be skipped or be laughed over in the privacy of the study or 
the unrestraint of the breakfast-table is no grievance to the 
receiver, and scarcely as demoralising to the inditer. Gray, 
who amused himself with the humors of his own day, touches 
upon this. An apology being the conventional preface to a 
letter, he asks his friend, to whom he had been accounting for 
his silence, “If you will not take this as an excuse, accept it 
at least for a well-turneé period, which is always my prin- 
cipal concern.” For, in fact, the opening apology was the 
test of the writer’s parts and qualifications. To illustrate 
this he favors his friend with the beginning of a letter which 
some unhappy man had dropped, “ or I should rather call it 
first thoughts for the beginning of a letter, for there are 
many scratches and corrections :”— 


“Dear sir [it runs], after so long a silence, the hope of 
pardon and prospect of forgiveness might seem entirely ex- 
tinct, or, at least, very remote, were I not truly sensible of 
your goodness and candor, which is the only asylum my 
saigenee can fly to, since any apology would’ prove in- 
sufficient to counterbalance it or alleviate my fault. How, 
then, shall my deficiency presume,” etc., etc. 


All that we have said relates to voluntary gratuitous apo- 
logies, the class of obtrusive explanations which have their 
origin in a desire to set off and make the best of self, rather 
than to humble that self before a just displeasure—excuses 
which are prompted by egotism rather than sympathy. It 
should be a rule to make no apologies which cost us nothing ; 
they are mere selfish indulgences. It is much easier for the 
listener to behave properly under the confession of a genuine 
shame and sense of misconduct than under the smug inflic- 
tions we complaln of. Somebody ought to be uncomfortable 
under any apology that is worth the name, and common 
jastice shows that the sufferer should not be the recipient of 
excuses. There are few persons to whom the question can 
be indifferent, for few of us are absolutely guiltless towards 
our less attractive acquaintance of making a string of civil 
artificial words to do the duty of self-sacrifice. No two things 
are more Led than the voluntecred and the compulsory 
apology. is was felt by a man of a violent temper, which 
was precipitating him into scrapes; after frankly avowing 
himself in the wrong to the persons he had injured, he added, 
“The worst of this temper of mine is that I have to apolo- 
gise to fools.” The poor and untaught find apologies so im- 
possible to a proud nature, that, rather than say the word, 
they will encounter any amount of hardship and privation.— 
Saturday Review. 


—_—_—-_o_—_ 
OLD FOGIES AND YOUNG CRITICS. 


There are many venerable and highly respectable people 
in the world whose grey hairs and respectability, nevertheless, 
do not preserve them from being dubbed ‘“‘old fogy” by the 
Tom, Dick and Harry of a younger and more mercurial gener- 
ation. Old Fogydom is a well-peopled realm, and the origin 
of old fogies—to uss a somewhat hackneyed phrase—is hid in 
the midst of antiquity. They have, we suspect, been an insti- 
tution of every age, and may, probably, continue to maintnin 
‘a local habitation and a name’ to the end of the world’s his- 
tory ; but there are times of social change and political reform, 
such as these we live in, when it is quite impossible for them 
to exist passively, much less take part in public affairs without 
being obtruded on the notice of their fellow men. Everything 
about them, besides the mere circumstance of their years, 
marks them out as the people of a day which is fast slipping 
out of living memory, but which, as it recedes further and 
further into the past, always seems the brighter to old fogies 
themselves by mere force of contrast with the meaner age 
into which an extended span of years has led them. In this 
reflection we find the key to the whole character of the repre- 
sentative old fogy. In outliving his time, he has been out- 

by the march of events. While the age has been making 
istory, he has been making protests; but his protests has 
been unheeded, and the history-making age goes on, leaving 
him in a terra incognita of our ideas and bewildered in the 
midst of events which he does not appreciate and cannot com- 
prehend. In this isolation he goes back in spirit to his own 
time. He clings to his prestige, and is known among men as 
one whose political principles are a mere tradition. He be- 
comes, in short, the unheeded advocate of the ideas, the insti- 
tutions, and the customs of fifty years ago. 

If we regard old fogies in this light, there is nothing ludi- 
crous—but, on the contrary, something very touching—in their 
idiosynoracies. Yet, b they happen to be rather old- 
fashioned and somewhat out of date, they are often either 
laughed at or sneered at by people who are young in years, no 





doubt, but younger far by reason of their ignorance of the les- | 


the wind and his nobility? Any unfortunate old fogy who is 

abandoned to the tender mercies of these three worthies is sin- 

cerely to be commiserated. His feelings will get but a short 

shrift. His household gods will be demolished, his Lares and 

Penates dishonored, by these iconoclasts. His domestic 

economy will reccive a thorough overhaul, and the very arcana 

of his dressing room be dragged into open day. His fastidious 
censors affect to be scandalised at his antediluvian arrange- 

ments. His neckcloth is seen to bear a close resemblance to 
a poultice, his nightcap to a pillowslip, and the very fact that 
he does wear a nightcap proves him to be the identical old wo- 
man that Tom, Dick and Harry took him for. Everything 

about him shows him to be obsolete and ridiculous—in short, 

an old fogy, and therefore to be laughed at. And so the laugh 
goes round, for at all times it has been the privilege of fools 
to laugh when other men are silent, and even then to laugh at 

the wisest and best. But Tom, Dick and Harry are not the 
less forgetful of that which has been recognised in all ages, 
even the most unenlightened—acknowledged in all societies, 
even the most barbarous—and cxtolled in every language, 
living or dead—namely, the respect due to age. But they are 
forgiven their folly because they are young and bave much 
more animal spirit than human brain. 

If we have little sympathy with those who laugh at o'd 
fogies, we have much less with those who sneer at them. The 
laugh is silly, the sneer is wicked. The young wiseacres who 
sneer, disdain to criticise a man’s dress or manner of speech. 
They profess to look beyond mere exterior, and to judge the 
old fogy as he is; but, pretending, as they do, to look so much 
further and deeper than their neighbors, they do not see any 
further, or, indeed, so far—in fact, they fail miserably to un- 
derstand the old fogy, and so they sneerat him. Whenone of 
these self-sufficient creatures tackles an old fogy, then is the 
old fogy in great tribulation. It ishis mauvais quart @heure. 

Such a pair cannot agree on any question; dignity can have 
nothing in common with impudence. If the old fogy wax elo- 
quent—as he often does—about ‘the good old days,’ from 
which, as it seems to him, the worldis drifting far away, young 
Impudence joins issue with him at once. He pooh-poohs the 
old fogy's deeply-pathetic musings on this pet subject as cant, 
or something near akin to it. But it isn’t cant, or near akin 
to it. Tothe old fogy, while he lives, the days of his youth 
will ever be the good old days; and when young Impudence 
in his turn grows old and sees succeeding generations rising 
around him, and new ideas taking the place of the old, he, too, 
will gladly look far back in search of /’s good old days, to the 
time when he was young and hopeful, and, if the truth must be 
told, extremely intolerant of age. Itmay be some recollection 
of some youthful intolerance on his own part which makes the 
old fogy, when he gets into an argument with young people, 
sometimes retire from the war of words and leave younger 
tongues in possession of the field; but, at the same time, there 
is nothing which the old fogy resents so highly, or which other 
people view with a sterner displeasure, than dogmatism in 
youth. There is too much of this at present ; and yet, if one 
is to believe talkative young people, dogmatism is the worst 
fault ot old fogies. Surely, if dogmatism is excusable at all, it 
is dogmatism in old men. Youth has its op nions; but in old 
age mere opinions become convictions, and convictions one 
need not try to undermine by logic, or overthrow by an as- 
sault of eloquence; and, really, if a life is to be spent without 
resulting in convictions, it were, perhaps, better it had never 
begun. But, in saying all this, we have been making a con- 
cession to young Impudence. The truth is, that dogmatism is 
one of the besetting sins of young people. It and ignorance 
go hand-in-hand, and one is constantly disgusted by seeing 
people of least experience betraying the very fact of their igno- 
rance by their offensive dogmatism. But young Impudence 
will get this, as well as other peccadilloes, rubbed out of him in 
contact with the world. Itis for him to refrain from airing 
~ superior intelligence in argument with old fogies.—Liberal 

view. 


a on 
SHALL WE EVER MEET AGAIN? 
BY EDWARD CAPERN. 


Shall we ever meet again 

In the woodland by the sea? 
Will the moment bringing pain 
To the heart, and to the brain, 
Come again to thee and me? 
Shall we hear again the moaning 
Of the ocean to tle shore, 

Like the ever low intoning 

Of a celebrant, Lenore,— 

Shall we ever meet again? 

Ah me, that Joy should borrow 
A thorn to wound the heart 
From the pale-red rose of Sorrow! 
Adieu! for we must part. 


We may never rreet again 

In the woodland »y the sea, 

But the song, and the refrain 
Which we sang beside the main 
Will be ever dear to me. 

There is no sun that shineth 

But hath its spot of shade, 

The brightest day declineth, 

And sweetest roses fade. 

We may never meet again. 

Ah me, that Love should borrow 
A thorn to wound the heart 
From the pale-red rose of Sorrow! 











Adieu! for we must part, 
—Goed Words 


utterly er the possibility of a fatel termination to the 
fever. 

| lect. 

|ask for a quart o’ ale!” 

and the beverage he asked for, certainly did to some extent 
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curious coi 


occurred in connection with the 
ce’s state. 


A rough old Norfolk farmer, in conversation, 
**Die!” he exclaimed in his broad East-Anglican dia- 
‘Die! Nothe. He'll wake up one of these days, and 
The Prince's revival on Wednesday, 


fulfil the prophecy. 
The following advertisemant appears in one of the journals: 
—‘*A young man of good family, born in one of the most fer- 
tile of our colonies, but who however by reverse of fortune is 
compelled to give pianoforte lessons, desires to marry a 
young person, aged from 35 to 40 years, possessing about 
190,000 francs. The young man has no fortune beyond his 
physioguomy, which he guarantees to be most handsome, 
He offers to send his most recent carte de visite in proof; he 
is a most splendid artist. Address,” &. 
A little girl having noticed that after her mother's toilet 
there was invariably a sprinkling of powder on the carpet, ob- 
served on seeing the snow the other morning, ‘‘ See, mamma! 
the angels have been using the poudre de riz.” 
One of the consequences of the siege, which they could only 
tell now, is the diminution of births in Paris during the last 
tive months. From June to October, 1870, there were 23,375 
births, whilst the same period this year only yields 12,030. 
The causes of this enormous decrease are manifold. 

Felix was the faithful but somewhat tyrannical valet of the 
late Baron Rothschild. It was his business to dress his mas- 
ter, and he did not allow his judgment upon matters of the 
toilet to be called in question. ‘* What sort of an overcoat is 
that, Felix?” asked the baron one morning. ‘‘ That which 
monsieur le baron will put on to-day,” answered Felix. “ But 
that which I wore yesterday pleases me much better.” ‘‘ That 
may be, but monsieur le baron does not know that the weather 
has changed.” ‘‘That does not matter, I would rather have 
the other.” ‘‘But monsieur le baron will put this on,” and, 
laughingly, M. Rothschild had to put on the coat Felix had 
brought him. 

There was a story which used to be told of the late Madame 
Emile de Girardin, and which was received in Paris with none 
less gusto because a certain flavor of irreverence seemed to go 
with the telling of it. The lady—herself one of the most gifted 
women her time produced—had an immense opinion of the 
wisdom and genius of her husband. One day, during some 
crisis in the affairs of Franze, two friends, both of the politi- 
cal world, called to visit her. They talked earnestly, and 
rather gloomily, of the situation; and at last one of them re- 
marked that nothing now could save France ‘‘ but him who is 
above.” ‘‘Then,” exclaimed Madame Girardin eagerly, 
** hadn’t I better call him down?” For she assumed that. the 
allusion must be to her husband, who was writing in his room 
on an upper floor. 

This epitaph is found in a Western churchyard :— 

‘* Here lies the Mother of Children five ; 
Two are dead and three are alive, 
The two that are dead preferring rather 
To die with the Mother than live with the Father.” 

Thirty-seven enthusiastic members of a branch of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals made one horse 
draw them lately to a concert. 

A lady in Birmingham complains that the first year of her 
married life her husband cailed her ‘*‘ my dear,” the second 
‘* Mrs, A..” and third year ‘‘old sorrel top,” which was too 
much for her to bear. 

Marriage ceremony as too often performed :—Clergyman (to 
lady): ‘* Wilt thou take this noble-mansion-carriages-jewels- 
self-wheeling-Bathchair-flannels-pillows and-all-appliances-for- 
the-gout to be thy wedded husband?” ‘I will.” Clergyman 
(to gentleman): ‘‘ Wilt thou take this bale-of-cotton-Musco- 
vite-chignon-Grecian-bend-and-high-heeled-shoes to be thy 
wedded wife?” ‘‘I will.” 

Here's a comical advertisement :—‘‘To the Credit Drapery 
Trade.—Wanted, a young man, to be partly out-door, and 
partly behind the counter.” What will be the result when the 
door slams ? 

A correspondent, who signs himself Lockjaw, complains of 
the new word Latitudinarianises, and says he thought the 
ne plus ultra of verbal length was reached when the famous 
lines were written :— 

Contarbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Inumerabilibus solicitndinibns. 
G'long! The Education Board’s beadle will net you and send 
you to school if he has a chance of finding you in the streets. 
Why one of the Board’s earliest scholars recently signed him- 
self, ‘‘ Yours, thelemically, pantaguelistically, and pantisocra- 
tically.” 
ne 


Tne DESERTED TENEMENTS OF THE City oF Lonpon. 
—A great deal of curiosity has been excited for a lon 
period in reference to a number of large houses in Stamfor 


street (Blackfriars), Snowhill, Newington and other parts of 
London, which have for nearly half a century been allowed 
to remain empty, and suffered to get into a ruinous state, the 
rental value of the property being many thousands per an- 
num. One house in Stamford street, at the corner of Hat- 
field, which was formerly let for £100 per annum, has been 
empty more than forty years. The various premises were 
popularly known as “ haunted houses,” and crowds have col- 
lected occasionally round them, particularly the houses in 
Stamford street, upon the report that a “ ghost” had been 
seen walking about so.we of the rooms. Their real history 
appears to be this: The property originally belonged to a so- 
licitor named Reed, a man possessed of a large fortune, and 
he, through a mere whim, determined not to let any portion 
of this property. He died some tive-and-twenty years ago, 
leaving, it is said, strict injunctions to his widow to carry out 


the same course. His directions were obeyed, and at the 
death of the widow the same injunctions were given to the 
daughter, until her death, which took place on December 11, 
rather suddenly. By this event the condition of affairs in 
relation to the property will, in all probability, now be 
changed, and the estate will be put to some useful purpose 


The habits of the deceased lady were most penurious. She 
resided in one of the houses in Stamford street, her only 
establishment consisting of one oll woman; and the resid- 
ence of the “old miser,” as she was generally termed, could 
easily be recognised by its dirty and dilapidated appear 
Periodically the two old womea would make a vi 

other houses in the street, the time chosen being generally 
evening. With lantern in hand they would go throug 


different rooms of the large ruinous buildings, : 
visits gave rise, no doubt, to the “ghost” rumor 
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rife, and were the cause of the crowds assembling to see the 
light gleaming from the windows. A]most immediately after 
the death became known, it appears that parties claiming 
to be the heirs at-law of the deceased took possession of the 
house where she resided, and among the strange rumors that 
are afloat in 6 to the t is one that asum of 
money amounting to nearly £20; was found hoarded in 
different parts of the house, and concealed in all manner of 
out-of-the-way places. At first it was rumored that the de- 
ceased had died without making a will, but it has since been 
stated that a testamentary document has been discovered. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cunay saatam. 


A dispatch from Sandringham reports continued improve- 
ment in the condition of the Prince of Wales. The feverish- 


He lingered till the next morning, when he died. 
of Mr. William Candy. 


was loaded, pointed it at Mary Ann Avery, a girl of sixteen, 
one of the maids, and shot her dead on the spot. Atkins, 
who is said to have been very fond of the girl, left the room, 
but returned in a few minutes, and threw himself on the 


was then found that he had cut his throat ; but he is not dead. 
On the previous day Mr. Candy and a friend had been out 
shooting, and the charge had been inadvertently left in one 
of the Is of a breechloading double-barrelled gun. At 
the inquest held on the body of the girl a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death” was returned. 





ness with which he has been troubled at night, is, to 2 great 
degree, subsiding, and the temperature of his system in the 
day-time is that of perfect health. The appetite of the Prince 
continues good. 

Messrs. Graves and Rathbone, members of Parliament for 
Liverpool, in speeches delivered at a meeting of their con- 
stituents on the 8rd, referred to the treaty for the settlement 
of the Alabama claims in terms of the highest praise, and 
advocated an alliance between Great Britain and the United 





The annual Christmas cattle market was held on Monday 
the 11th. In point of numbers the show was scarcely so 
strong as on some recent occasions, owing to the continuance 
in force of the transit restrictions, but the actual weight of 
meat on sale is stated to have been about an average. In 

int of excellence the Scots cattle are said to have been the 

nest. The total number of beasts exhibited was 6,320. 

The Adulteration of Food and Drugs Bill will be reintro- 

duced in the House of Commons next session by Mr. Muntz, 


States. The treaty and the American claims under it are the | M.P. 










































leading topics of the public journals at the present time. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Ryves, whose name will 
be remembered in connection with her claim to have de- 
scended from the “ Princess Olive of Cumberland.” The de- 
ceased lady was in the 75th year of her age. 


It is said that, at an early period of the ensuing session, the 
Government will introduce a Bill founded upon the report of 
the Truck Commission. This Bill will, we understand, strike 
at the very root of the evils disclosed in the report. Large 
numbers of working men, whose comfort and independence 
have been seriously injured by the Truck system, cannot fail 
to be gratified by this announcement. 

It is understood that early next session a notice will be 
brought forward in the House of Commons to the followin 
effect :— That this House regards the appointment of Sir 
Collier to a seat in the Judicial Committee as a merely color- 
able evasion of the Act of last session.” 

The Broad Arrow understands that a committee is now 
forming to renew Captain Sherard Osborn’s scheme for the 
exploration of the Arctic regions by Smith Sound, and fur- 
ther sledge operations. The arguments for Captain Sherard 
Osborn’s route are strengthened by the experience of recent 
German Arctic explorers, including Nordenskiold and Kol- 


On Dec. 15,in Malton, a great sensation resulted on the 
announcement of the demise of Mr. George Hudson, who 
only a week previous left Malton, where he had been the 

est of Mr. C. J. Russell, and stood sponsor for his guest’s 

hter. Mr. Hudson was born at Gallowgap, near Malton, 
in 1800, and was —y ay i his seventy-second year. 
 _ resulted from heart disease, in London, on December 


Mr John Bright continues to enjoy excellent health, and 
the improvement ae ‘o announ is still steadily main- 
tained. Unfortunately, however, he is aangenne anxiety 
from the illness of a member of his family. He is stopping 
at Llandudno, his favorite watering-place. 

The London S; tor says: “Englishmen seem to be 
nearly as superstitious as the natives of India. The latter firmly 
believe that the Queen, in accepting the Koh-i-Noor, ac- 
cepted the destiny which accompanies that jewel, and will 
either have to endure severe personal misfortunes, or, like 
Shah Soojah and Runjeet Sing, be left without successor to 
her throne. The former, it seems, man to convince 
themselves that the anniversary of the Prince Consort's 
death would be the day of supreme danger to his son, waited 
all through the fourteenth for the final bulletin, and now 
believe that as he lived through those twenty-four hours he 
will recover. There is rather evidence for a belief of 
that sort than for a belief in astrology, and we wonder no 
one has thought of publishing the Prince’s horoscope, which, 
as there are still many a among us, is doubtless in 
existence. That would give the public just the rule by which 
guessers always prefer to guess.” 

A telegram from London to the Continental papers says the 
representatives of the English Government abroad have re- 
ceived orders to report on the character and proceedings of 
the International in the countries which they are accredited. 

As an illustration of the wide-spread feeling of sympathy 
with the Prince of Wales, it is mentioned that on Monday 
night, in one of the music saloons of G w, the five 
o'clock bulletin was read, and one of the — extempor- 
ised the following verse, which has been published 

“ A sorrowing wife and children, a widowed mother wails, 

A nation pleads in fervent prayer—God spare the Prince 

of Wales, 

Grant him Thy gracious mercy, O Heaven, we implore, 

Uplift from death and danger, and health to him restore.” 
The audience greatly sympathised with the sentiments. 


At many of the churches and chapels, the critical condition 
of the Prince of Wales was referred to in tones of the 


The Londonderry estates of the Marquis of Waterford 

were sold lately in the Landed Estates Court. A considerable 
number of the lots were bought by tenants. The entire 
amount realized was £234,262. 
@The form of the Birmingham memorial to Dr. Priestley has 
been decided upon. It has been resolved to put up a tablet 
to mark the site of Dr. Priestley’s house, to erect a statue at 
a cost of about £1,200, and to establish such prize fund, ex- 
hibition, or scholarship, as the funds may allow. 

The contributions to the fund in aid of the family of the 
late Mr. Mark Lemon amount up to the present time to 
£671 10s. 6d. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society recently, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson stated that the council intended to 
address the Foreign Office, with a view of arranging, either 
directly from the Foreign Office, or through co-operation be- 
tween the Foreign Office and the society, some means of com- 
municating with Dr. Livingstone, either by sending messen- 
gers into the interior of Africa, and offering a reward of 100 

ineas to any African who will bring back a letter in Dr. 
Fivingstone’s Yaeger | to the sea-coast, or by nes 
a direct expedition, headed by some a and well- 
qualified European, who should himself penetrate to the 
point where Dr. Livingstone is supposed to be. Mr. Rassam 
ence in Abyssinia convinced him that the best 
plan would be to send native messengers; but Captain Rigby, 
who for many years officially resided at Zanzibar, said it 
would be im le to get a messenger into the interior and 
back. He thought the only means of ———_ with 
the great traveller was by a small armed expedition under an 
experienced European. The president said that the council, 
feeling that the loss of fifty or 100 guineas would be notbin 
compared with the object to be gained, had thought it 
desirable that the plan of messengers should be tried first, 
and, if it failed, then the more serious expedition might Le 
resorted to. 

It is announced that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
London, with the intention of promoting social intercourse 
between the cathedral clergy and those who attend the Tues- 
day evening lectures, propose to open the Chapter House for 
80) during the winter, and invitations will from time to 
time be sent to any young men engaged in business in the 
City who will enter their names in a book lying in the hall 
of the Chapter House, St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Mr. William Horsford, who is described as a gentleman 

of extensive house property in Southwark, was 
summoned at the Southwark police-court on Monday, the 
1ith, by Mr. Heslop, the vestry clerk of St. John’s, for 
refusing and neglecting to perform certain sanitary works 
ordered by the authorities at 26 Charles-street, St. John’s, a 
house which belonged to the defendant. Mr. Munroe, the 
sanitary inspector, said he visited the house in question, 
where he found fifty girls employed at staymaking. The 
back premises were very bad, and the place was in a very 
un 


they were disregarded. Mr. Benson fined the defendant £3 
8s. and the costs. 

At the Marlborough-street police-court, on Tuesday, the 
12th, and elderly gentleman applied for a summons against 
his son for misconduct. Mr. Newton asked what offence the 
son had been ez of. The applicant said he was in the 
habit of lying in bed after eleven o'clock in the morning. 


mons against your son forsuch a thing?” 
replied, “T thought you might assist me.’ Mr. Newton 


said, “Can anything be more ridiculous than for a man to 
come before a magistrate with such a request? Go away.” 


A man named Arthur Orton, but who gave the name of 
Worship-strect police-court with stealing a table. He would 


body of the girl, exclaiming that he would die with her. It| three 


The applicant, it is stated, left the court “ evidently dissatis- | Russia confers a service upon the Slaves by formi 
fied.” 


pocket revolver to a friend, when from some cause unknown | Bulmer is the man who imitated the circulars of the Jamaica 
the revolver exploded and the ball struck Duffy’s left temple. | Committee, and more recently he issued circulars professed] 


on behalf of a fund for Mrs. G. W. Gordon, the name of Sir 


A shocking occurrence took place lately at Badby House, Charles Dilke being published as treasurer, and his own ap- 
near Daventry, Northamptonshire, the temporary residence | pearing as “ T. 8. Boundell, secretary.” As Mr. C 


. 8. Roun- 


he footman, a young man named | dell, the secretary of the Jamaica Royal Commission, was 
John Atkins, eighteen years old, took up in sport a gun which | put forward asa member of the committee, his motive for 
was standing in the servants’ hall, and not knowing that it | adopting a similar surname is sufficiently obvious. 





THE CONTINENT. 


The Freuch Court of Revision has quashed the sentence of 
years’ imprisonment and $1,200 fine on M. Louis Ulbach, 
the editor of the Cloche. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
decision turns on more than points of form. Although the 
judgment speaks of the incompetence of courts martial to try 
press offences, M. Louis Ulbach is actually to be tried again 
by another court-martial. 
A letter frora Vitry-le-Francais states that General Frossard, 
who recently visited that place for the marriage of his son, 
was grossly insulted by part of the population, who not only 
hooted him, but when his carriage arrived in front of the mar- 
ket smashed the windows of the vebicle with stones. 
The Opinion Nationale states that the circulation of new 
postage stamps has commenced. These stamps bears a very 
distinct numeral in the centre. The t office has alread: 
issued stamps of five cents, to be followed by others w 
fifteen cents and twenty-five cents. 
The jewels belonging to the Apollo Gallery ‘of the Louvre 
were concealed during the Commune in a small room, carefully 
walled up, on the second story of the building erected by 
Francois I., over the Salle Henri II. and the Salon des Sept 
Cheminees. The work had been so skillfu!ly executed that 
the insurgents, during their two months’ occupation of the 
palace, must have passed before it a thousand times without 
suspecting that this treasure of jewelry, rock crystal, enamels, 
etc., estimated at 50,000,000 francs was so near them. The 
credit of this success is due to Count Clement de Ris, Con- 
servator, and to the employes of the museum, who were sev- 
eral times on the point of being shot for refusing to disclose 
the place of concealment. 


It is announced from Berlin that, by orders of the Minister 
for Public Works, the railway carriages of every class are to 
be furnished with apparatus for warming them by means of 
chemically pre compressed charcoal. This regulation is 
to be enforced both on the public lines and on those whieh 
are private property. . 

A German correspondent says that Mr. Odo Russell, being 
the first ambassador who has presented his credentials to the 
German Emperor, will be by right the doyen of the foreign di- 
plomatic y at Berlin. 

According to the German Correspondent, the official account 
of the late war, now being prepared by the Prussian General 
Staff—a translation of which is to be made by the English War 
Office, is not I:kely to be ready as soon as was expected. When 
hostilities brok out the Staff was engaged upon the history of 
the War of Independence of 1813-15, and this it had of course 
to set aside. A new edition of the history of the campaign of 
1866 will, it is thought, be some day issued, owing to the im- 
portance of the military operations which then took place. 
The thermometer is so low at Salzburg that the inhabitants 
have to do without gas and use the heinous petroleum. The 
fact is, the carburetted bydrogen has not frozen yet, nor even 
liquefied, but it is supposed that the main has burst by con- 
traction. Theatricals are upset from the same cause. — 


The four Gotha Sovereign and nobiliary directories so Send 
ender Almanach de Gotha, The Counts’ and The Barons’ Keep- 
sake) for 1872, are published. The Emperor Napoleon’s place 
in the almanac is shifted to the article ‘‘ Bonaparte,” and no 
mention made of it under the heading ‘‘ France.” The Pope is 
hardly better off. The baronial euchiridions contain twenty- 
five new additions, besides a vast number of new official 
‘**Titulatur” modifications, in consequence of the German po- 
litical metamorphosis. 

The Luxembourg populations are again manifesting their 
aversion to incorporation with the German Empire by the way 
in which they are taking up the railway question, which Ger- 
many now wants to get into her grasp, on the plea that the 
heads of the Eastern French railroads are in her hands. The 
Luxembourg Government contemplates the formation of a 
‘national company ” with a capital of 1,500,000 francs, which 
is toinherit the direction of the Luxembourg net as held by 


thy state. He had served notices at the house, but | %¢ French Compagnie de l'Est. 


The Regierungsbok, a St. Petersburg journal, of Dec. 14, 
reviewing the political situation in Europe, says that by tra- 
dition Russia, Prussia, and Austria are united in friendly al- 
liance. It is in the interest of France not to seek fresh op- 
ponents, but an alliance with Russia. Russia is inderen- 
dent and free in her actions. She threatens no one and y done 
no one’s threats. Russia pursues a policy of peace, the en- 


The magistrate said, “Do you suppose I can grant a sum-| hancement of her prosperity, and prepares only what is most 
Fe a licant | Recessary to provide for contingencies of 


© future. A 
blending of Slavonic races under a Russian b ny is a 
cbhimerical dream. It is neither in the interest of Russia nor of 
the Slaves to arouse passions or to bring abont a collision. 

& great 
military Power. She will continue her interior dovelagiaea, 
but will not shirk combat if necessary. Itisin the interest 


Geo! Marshall, was charged on Tuesday, the 12th, at the of Russia to support the present peace policy of Europe. 


In consequence of the attitude of the Italian sentinels sta- 


t feeling. Of course, the special form of prayer was| 20t state anything about himself, and was sentenced to three | tioned around the Vatican, who threatened to fire on some 


by the congregations belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, but in not a few Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
chapels prayers for his Royal Highness and the other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family were specially offered. 

An annual Parliamentary return shows that, in the year 
1870, 584 joint-stock companies were registered, having in 
the aggregate aproposed capital of £38,252,874; and in the 
first five months of 1871 260 companies, with a proposed 
capital of £23,367 ,247. 

During the present session twenty-eight ladies have matri- 
culated at the University of Edinburgh, and of these ten are 
studying for the medical profession. 

Mr. Childers, as ex-Cabinet Minister of Victoria, enjoys a 
pension of £800 a year. 


The Colosseum in Regent's Park is to be turned into &| Bulmer appears to have carried on his malpractices fora long 


complete suite of baths of all kinds. The surplus space of 
the plot of grounds in which it stands is to be laid out asa 
winter garden, and the block of buildings facing Albany- 


bers. 





months’ hard labor. 


Willesden 


persons in attendance on the Pope who had placed themselves 


Dennis Rees, the young man who is said to have a mania |#t one of the windows of the Vatican, a conference has been 
for attacking children, and lately seriously injured a boy at | held between Signor Venosta and Cardinal Antonelli. This 
striking him on the head with a flat iron, was | incident seems to interest very much those persons who watch 


again brought up on Monday, the 11th, at the Marylebone | the course of Itatian politics at Rome. 


police-court. The boy, it was stated, was still in a very 


The Architect says that, amongst other improvements in 


recarious condition. A piece of the skull was chipped out} Rome, there is to be an entirely new quarter erected on the Es- 


for trial. 


The Daily News gives some particulars respecting the im-| branch of photography. 
postor, Joseph Lockwood Bulmer, who is now undergoing a | doubt, electric, magnetism, oxy-hydrogen, or other powerful 
term of imprisonment fer having endeavored to obtain | illumination, we would say) this innovator has succeeded in 


y the blow, and the fragment of bone was found in the | quiline, and that, near the centre of the city, there is to be a 
rass by the side of the ditch where the child fell when 
nocked down. Dr. D’Eyncourt committed the prisoner | theatre in the gardens attached. 


magnificent winter garden, with a theatre, cafe, and open-air 


M. Joselly, an Italian photographer, has hit upon a new 
means of a diving bell (and no 


money under’ false pretences from Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P. | obtaining submarine views. The idea is said to be quite prac- 


tical, several experiments made on the Italian coasts having 


series of —— He is said to be a medical man by profes- | been attended with a perfect success. The most fantastic im- 


sion, and 


is address, correspondence, and mode of procedure | ages have been obtained, showing the vegetations and zoo- 
. - show that he is a person of education and ability. He was | phytes ofthe sea’s bottom, which, according to 
street will be partly rebuilt, and converted into Club Cham-| careful never to carry on his impostures within the limits of | metry, vccupies five-eighths of our globe, thus nding » valn- 

the police jurisdiction in which he resided—a circumstance | able auxiliary to students. M. Joselly intends to 
At North Shields the other night a man named Duffy was| which accounts for the lo 


ric trigono- 


sample 


impunity he has enjoyed, and | proofs of his photographs to all the scientific establishment of 





sitting at the fireside with a child on his knee showing a| for the great difficulty of his detection. It is believed that | Europe. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 








VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST.. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
, 40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
Wat Street, & 41 Lomsarp Street, Loxpon. 





HENRY CLEWS « CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CoO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 








JOHN BLOODGOOD « CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Frivay P, M., Jan. 6, 1872. 

The financial stringency is slowly show- 
ing signs of relaxatiun ; so with the heavy 
disbursements on dividends, and a feeling 
of greater confidence in monetary circles, 
there is an appearance of approaching ease 
in the market. The rates for brokers are 
still quoted at 1-16 and 1-32 of one per cent., 
but a great many transactions have taken 
place at 7 per cent. gold. Discounts are con- 
sequently in better demand, prime endorsed 
Ra r being quoted at 9 and 12 per cent. 

id is quiet but firm at 1091¢ and 10914. 





Forei, ny is dull at 1091¢ and 1 
for days and 109} and % for short sight 
bankers’ drafts. Governments have shown 


a slight depression in sympathy with the 
stock market. The business in the leading 
speculative securities hus been on a very 
extended scale during the past week, and the 
fluctuations were both wide and frequent. 
The advance has been very marked, the 
bulls bidding up the market with great per- 
sistency, but on Thursday some speculators 
for the rise changed their tactics, and there 
was consequertly a rapid reaction, which 
threatened at one time to bring down the en- 
tire line. At noon to-day there isa better 
feeling, with .~ quotations, but the mar- 
ket is feverish, despite its apparent strength. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 





x 
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Messrs. Winslow, Lanier and Compan 
are paying the quarterly dividend, free of all 
taxes, on the stock of the Fort Wayne road, 
under lease to the Pennsylvania road. They 
are also paying the January coupons of the 
Grand Rapids road, and a number of other 
coupons for Western roads and cities. They 
also pay a ha'f-yearly dividend of five per 
cent. for the Louisian» National Bank. 


The Clinton Fire Inenrance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of ten per 


cent., free from Government tax, payable on 
demand. 


The Globe Fire Office has declared a half- 
yearly dividend of five per cent., and an ex- 
tra dividend of 244 per cent., payable, free of 
tax, on demand. 


The Park Fire Insurance Office has de- 
clared a half-yearly dividend of seven per 
cent., payable on demand, free of tax. 


The Germania Fire Office (cash assets, 
$1,000,000,) has declared a half-yearly divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable, free of tax, 
on demand. 


_ Governor Hoftman sent to the Legislature 
a special message in relation to the financial 
condition of this city, the facts having been 
collated by the Hon. David A. Wells. Accord- 
ing to this report the net funded debt of the 
City is $67,284,715 49; floating or temporary 
debt, $94,523,867 72. The present total lia- 
bilities do not exceed one hundred million 
dollars. The valuation of property August 
18, 1871, was $242,985,499. The real estate 
valuation of the city for 1871 was returned at 
$769,306,410, and yet this does not represent 
more than forty per cent. of such property. 
A true valuation would not be less than two 
thousand millions of dollars,on which the 

resent debt, as above estimated —namely 

100,000,000, would be equivalent to a mort- 
gage of five per cent. The increase of valua- 
tion of property of the City for assessment 
purposes, between 1860 and 1870, was 821¢ 
per cent. The present increase in the value 
of real estate is estimated at five per cent. 
per annum. 


The Post Office Department, in accordance 
with the law which makes all railroads car- 
riers of the mails under certain regulations, 
last month extended the service to 986 miles 
of new roads completed mgs the month. 
This is the largest extension for — one 
month the Department ever made, and near- 
ly double the average monthly increase for 
last year. There were twenty-nine new 
roads opened in fourteen different States in 
all parts of the country. More than one new 
line of railroad on an average was opened for 
each working day of the month. 


In the London Bullionist of Dec. 16, we 
find the following account of the London 
market : 

The tone of the markets ‘for General Se- 
curities was very unsettled in the early part 
of the week, through the fluctuating condi- 
tion of the health of the Prince of Wales, 
and the disinclination on the part of the 
dealers to enter into fresh engagements, 
owing to the near approach of the fortnightly 
account in General Securities, which com- 
menced on Tuesday and terminated this 
afternoon. However, on Thursday, notwith- 
standing the attention of thu dealers being 
engaged with the passing of names, a great 
impetus was given to business by the receipt 
of much improved prices from Paris, an un- 
expected reduction of 1¢ in the Bank rate 
for money, and a better bulletin respecting 
the Prince’s health. The Home Funds ad- 
vanced, but the chief movement was in Eng- 
lish Railway shares. They improved 1 to 2 
per cent., while Foreign Bonds advanced 4 
to 4, Italian, Turkish, and Peruvian being 
more particularly in demand. 

American Securities show a very general 
improvement. Government Stocks are being 
largely absorbed "W the public, and there has 
been a revived demand for Atlantic and 
Great Western descriptions, while Erie shares 
have shown a flutter tone. United States 
Government 6 per cent. 5-20 Bonds 1865 
Issue have advanced %, ditto 1867 Issue 1%, 
ditto 5 per cent. 10-40 Bonds 114, ditto Fun 
ed Loan %. In anlage Atlantic and Great 
Western Debentures, ischoffsheim’s Certifi- 
cates, have impreved 3, ditto Consolidated 
Bonds 4, ditto Reorganisation Stock 4, Erie 
shares %, Illinois Central shares 14, Illinois 
and St. Louis Bridge 4, Oregon and Califor- 
nia Scrip 1. The closing prices were :— 
United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex 
4s 6d. at 921g to 923g; ditto 1st series 
redeemed, 9034 to 91; ditto 1865 issue, 
931g to 9334; ditto 1867 issue, 9324 to 94 
x.d.; ditto Five per cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex 
4s. 6d., at 9134 to 91; ditto Five per cent. 
Funded Loan, 1871, ex 4s. 6d., 91 to 9114; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. 
Debentures, Bischoftsheim’s Certificates, 424¢ 
to 48; ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven per 
cent. for ditto, 3834 to 3914; ditto, Pennsyl- 
vania, &c, Seven per cent. ist Mortgage 
Bonds, 1877, for ditto, 89 to 91; ditto 
Reo isation, 7 per cent. Scrip, 87 to 
89; Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 2614 to 2674 
ditto Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, 75 
to 77; Illinois Central Shares, $100 paid, 
ex 4s. 6d., 1094¢ to 11044; Illinvis and St. 
Louis Bridge, 1st Mortgage, ig ee 
New Jersey United Canal and Railway 
Bonds, 9734 to 9814; Panama Gen. Mort- 
gage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 78 to 

; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six per 
cent. Bonds, 1910, 974¢ to 9844. 


The American Minister at St. Petersburg 
writes that the trade of Russia with the 
United States is increasing every montb. 
During the past Summer 25,200,000 pounds 
of cotton, worth 8,000,000 roubles, had been 
imported from the United States, to say noth- 
ing of Petroleum and other articles. 


The present strong movement in Erie 
Stock appears to come from London, and is 
supposed in the interest of Messrs. Bischoff- 








sheim, Goldsmith and Company, Jaties Mc- 
Henry, and their associates connected with 
the Atlantic and Great Western road. The 
co-operating parties here are as yet unknown. 
The boldpess with which the price of the 
stocks advanced in both markets would im- 
ply either an alliance with one or more of 
the Erie Ring, or a pledge from Jay Gould 
that he will not create, secretly or suddenly, 
another issue of $50,000 new shares, more or 
less, to interfere with the appreciation of the 
780,000 shares, already on the market. It 
would otherwise seem to be madness in 
London or New York, or both combined, to 
fight Gould in office, with the law still unre- 
led at an unlimited issue of 
nds convertible into stock. It is scarcely 

a year since he created 80,000 shares stock in 
this way, (as he and Fisk had previously 
created nearly 500,000 shares,) and sold it for 
22 cents on the dollar. If in need of money, 
or in fear of losing control, by being out- 
voted, he has the chance now of selling for 
nearly double the price of last year.—7imes. 


From the annual trade statement of St. 
Louis, published in the Republican of that 
city,"we take the following: The manufac- 
turers of this city have produced in 1871, 
$142,308,135, against $109,513,950 in 1870; 
our receipts have increased from 23,908,918 
bushels in 1870, to 26,261,728 in 1871; there 
has been 1,512,142 barrels of flour manufac- 
tured in the past against 1,851,773 in the pre- 
ceding year; the iron production has in- 
creased from 72,000 tons of pig metal to 
84,858 tons in 1871, and our railroad system 
has been increased by the completion of 
nearly 1,201 miles of road. Nor are the pro- 
mises of the future less glowing. The tide 
of population steadily tends to the West, 
adding new fields of production, and an in- 
creased demand for merchandise and manu- 
facturing articles. 


The statement of the Chicago national 
banks, just published, shows them to be 
stronger than they were before the fire. 
They hold available means for over 63 per 
cent. of their deposits. They would be 
obliged to call in only one-third of their 
loans to pay off depositors in full. 


Bank Faiures.—The failure of the 
Fourth National Bank of this city, close upon 
the heels of three similar bank failures at 
New York, has startled all the projectors of 
new systems of banking. The leading idea 
seems to be the revival of the old free bank- 
ing system of New York asa national sys- 
tem. There have been four bank failures in 
quick succession, but it will be recollected 
that the present National Banking system 
has been in operation nearly a decade of 
years, and up to the time of the three failures 
at New York week before last, only thirteen 
banks had failed and gone into the hands of 
receivers. These were mostly eng J banks, 
their aggregate capital being within $2,330,000 
The four additional failures at New York and 
here, all within the last two weeks, increases 
the total number of failures under the Na- 
tional Banking Law to 11, and the amount of 
capital to $3,980,000. These facts and figures 
compare favorably with any other system of 
banking in this country which has furnished 
a paper circulation. It is true that the circu- 


cie, but it is also true it has all the conve- 
nience of being of equal value in all parts of 
the country, and is secure against loss in the 
hands of holders. ; 

Under the National Banking Law the 
stockholders are “individually responsible, 
equally and rateably, not one for another, but 
for all contracts, debts and engagements to 
ihe extent of the amount of their stock at par 
in addition to the amount invested in such 
shares.” This is an important feature, and 
seems as equitably and as effectually as may 
be to protect the depositor against loss. 
Every stockholder in every National Bank is 
liable to se the amount of the par value of 
the stock he may hold in it. The stockholder 
of one share of the value of $100 is liable to 
be assessed for the whole or such part of the 
said hundred dollars as | be necessary to 
make up any deficiency in the bank assets to 
pay any of its liabilities—and so of any larger 
amount of stock held. This individual lia- 
bility provision in the law is one of the most 
important features in the system. It first 
stimulates the owners and officers of the 
bank to care and to integrity in its manage- 
ment, and should there be any mistake iv 
this matter, and the worst come in failure 
and loss, the larger the capital the greater it 
will be seen is the security of the depositor.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Italian Budget has been published 
this week, and the general impression seems 
to be that it is the most favorable yet made 
by modern Italy. The revenue has increased 
beyond precedent in all those respects which 
record the commercial ae and prosperity 
of the people. There is a deficit, it is true, 
and it is fully recognised that there will, un- 
der the best circumstances, be deficits yet for 
some years. Atthe same time it is attempted 
to provide not only for this year, but for the 
next few years. Taxation is to be slightly 
increased, and a financial operation is spoken 
of in connection with the ecclesiastical bonds. 
Meanwhile the price of Italian stock goes on 
advancing. It is now highly flattering to the 
administrators of Italian political and finan- 
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lation now furnished is irredeemable in spe- | P 


cial affairs during the past few years. —The | Ameri 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. 





U.S. Obligations, 








qasasa aq 




















State Bonds. 
New York Reg’d Bounty: Loan...... 106 
do coupon do 106 
do 6s canal loan 1872 ° 
Ala’ cit cain shies «dauaetbiven vase 
eae eee 90 
Arkansas 76, L. R. & F.f. Em oe 
California “Gen Sawstes + Se 
6s, "72 coupon. 70 
eh see 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, °70............. tees 
Louisiana 68............. 60 
Michg 6s, "7588. 8 
igan 68, "73— ’ 
Missouri 6s, te 4 Sinahieakanii, Sxl O5i5 
do  66,H. &S8t.Jos............| i 
TEN GI oo. sin ccesccccovess B43g 
Ohio 6e, "% — ei 100" 
0 , Sere ma 
South Carolina 6s.. ) 
685 
6355 
Rallroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna ist Bond....| 101 
Alt. & T. Haute let mortgage........ 07 
° 2d mo! pref.... 67 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) . . 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist mort....... 92 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 
Chic. Burl. & oe cy 8s, Ist morts..| 100% 


0 
inking Fund.. 


Chic. & Alton 





do ist mortgage .... 
do Income.......... 
Chicago & Milwaukee let mort 











i 91 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...| 102 
do — ist mort............. 10036 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 101 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) _... 
do 9d mort....... 99 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 108 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central ist mort...) .... 
do 9d mort...| Ti 
Del. Lack & West. let mort......... 100 
do ee 06 
Dubuque & Sioux City ist mort..... 45 
Erie ist mort. extend................ 100% 
do ist mort. end...... ana Rie 
Galena & Chic. ext. ................ 106% 
do 2d mort... sso] 0636 
Great Western Ist mort., '88......... 95 
do th ee Bee 
Hann. & St. Jos. ist mort. Land Gr..| .... 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 946 
Harlem ist mort. 7e.............. -| 101 
do istmort.and Sinking Fund..} .... 
Hndson River 7s 2d mort. "85........ 104 
Illinois Central 76 "75..... . ........| 104 
Lack. & Western ............. boca is oe 
Michi; Central 8s, 1882............ 115 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...| 108 
do do 2d mort..... 8 
Morris & Essex 1st mort 10334 
do 2d mort 99 
New Jersey Centra] 2d mort.. Pie 
new 105356 
New York Central 6s, 83 93 
o 6 . 88 


C) consol 


ee ents news nsee cessresseeseee 





rt 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. EB ear. by Missourl.~ esreet 
mney & Tol. Ist mort. °90.......... 
D 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain. 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv..... 





do 1st mort. ext apes 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. ist mort. E. Div; ya 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land LF 





Grants, ‘en 0% 
do Income, 10s..... ween, 
Alt. & Terre Haute... a pa 









o preferre: . ocie 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 3% 
Chicago & Alton....................] 17 

o weferred........ on ae 
ine & N. Western........ 

preferred. 


o 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg...... 2 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. . 
t t ~ 


Dubuque & Sioux City. 
do ee en 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. 
do preferre 
Disa cnoscaye oe canih seceepe 
ee ears ee 
ME MP CNIOOED. ... oc ccceccasevecices 9g 
ee aan 134 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.. 227% 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred 20 
do d preferred... 10 
Michigan Central. ....... Secu ee 
Milwaukee & St. Paul..... 4 
do preferred.... .........|.. 793 
Morrie & Essex.......... hf si 
New Haven & Hartford 








New Jersey.................. 00.00...) 195 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... Si3¢" 
do S rip Certificate...... .. 906 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co.................. 43 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.......| .... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... 
Nan ef Hee ne ee ogee 

pring Mountain Coal...........,...| 67 


Miscellaneous, 
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ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS, 


Beaginc E1aut per Cent. (8 p. c,) Interest, 


Payas.e rx Gop, 


"FREE or Tak. 


Anp in Denominations oF $1,000, $500 anp 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. This interest uccount is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company's land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum. ‘The security 
bebind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a 
further security in the fact that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company’s magnificent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. The amount thus rea ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, and leaves the road, property and 

ranchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Ceat., Froeof Tax, payable 
February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 


Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 

Paid up Capital and Surplus,..... . $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . $700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Wu. C. PIcKERSGILL H. peB. Rovuts. 
caanens Skippy. Apam Norrie. 


Hewry Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE. 
BensamMin B. Busnes. Roya LPS. 
Grorce Mox: W. Butter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmuunp Hurry, Surveyor. 











HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,. . . $4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 
EG otto wndleaahicde cuecwae 2,000,000 00 
"71, $2,723,206 52 
(3H All Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasugurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 


Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12, 





AGENCY 

ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
y ASH CAPITAL, $3 en ,000.00 
ASSETS, - - 378.07 

ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 

OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 


less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an |—~ 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ree ene $300,000 


Metropolitan District, and has 
Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. F 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED EY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for nse in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world, 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and so ‘id at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ire} and, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON. 


‘ARCH. McKINLAY | Agents. 








Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of | 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to} 
offer the best security, as in all time past. | 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at | 
this office. | 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, | 

62 Wall Strect. 


CASH CAPITAL.. - $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 | ~~ 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED | 
From No. 12 Wall Strect 
TO INO. 201 BROADWAY, 


Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New Yor, Nov. me 1871. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE ‘COMP, | 


U.S. Branch, 117 17 Broadway, 3. : J 


Octoser 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 








gold. 

The principalin New York. The interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. ‘They are coupons 
or registered. 

P. Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trnst Com- 
pany. 

‘The present price of these Bonds is 97} and 





accrucd interest in evrrency, from August 15, 
1871. | 
crued interest in payment for lands sould by the | 


But they are receivable at par and ac 


Company. The right is reserved to advance 


| 


the present selling price without notice. 


Maps, circulars, documents, end full infor- 


Though acting as agents yor the sule of this 
loan, our firm buy and sal in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
rer City Tailcad Company, of the 
Eastern Division « ight per cent. (88), rece nily 


by vs at 974, 


thone 


placed being now quoted from 


WI14 fo 1024 and accrued interest 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers, 
No. 11 WALL STREE’. 


Dear Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflag:ation in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 


————————— 


‘IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED.......... -. . . 1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 





| JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant ManaGER. 
- mation furnished on application. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
F. M. Ancuipap, H. ps. ps ay Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Lo 
b.. 5. JAFPRAY, Of E. S. tu “+ Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jouxston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 














MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

_ LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 





|'No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris, 


BANKERS. 


Bonds and stocks bought and sold on commission. | 


Loans negotiate d. Deposits received at Interest 
Travelers’ and Commercia! Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris house and 


__UNION BANE OF LONDON 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS @& CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co., ¢ London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and b h 


Metropolitan one. Co., 


This Company confines its business to the | 


| 


Scribf” <7 Monthly, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. G. Horzayn, 


Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,’ “ Kathrina,” “ Ti} 


mothy Titcomb’s Letters,” &c. 


This magazine, which has risen so rapidly 
in popular favor, has now been 


GREATLY ENLARGED, 


and will be still further improved during the 
coming year. 


Arrangements have been perfected to secure 
the best Illustrations, and the most eminent 
Contributors on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Scrisner for 1872 will be unsurpassed in lite- 
rary as well as artistic excellence by any pe- 
riodical of its class in the world. 


A series of Papers by Mr. Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, will shortly appear; also 
an able Discussion of the National Banking 
System of this Country; a new Serial by Mrs. 
Oliphant has been commenced, etc., etc. ; 
whilst every number will be rich in shorter 
Stories, Illustrated Articles of Popular Science, 
Poems, Essays, Editorials and Reviews, etc. 


The Illustrations in Scripner are so good 
that they are now being reproduced in Eng- 
land. 


The subscription price is $4 per year, pay- 
able in advance, 


To enable all parties to commence with 
the series, which we are sure will be worthy 
of careful preservation, we will send to any 
dealer or new subscriber, the 12 numbers of 
Volumes I. and IL. for $1, or the 14 numbers 
prior to January, 1872, for $150. The-whole 
will contain 


MORE THAN 3,000 PAGES, 


More than 500 Brilliantly Written Articles, 

and nearly 100 completed Stories, Tales of Ad- 
venture, Wit and Humor, Poems, ete., etc., 

com bining with these the ablest editorials and 
the most beautiful illustrations, some of them 
said by the critics to be fully equal to the 
work of Gustave Dore. 


The cheapest, choicest, and most charming 
gift books for the family. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF 


For only $3 50, 


We quote, as fairly representing the gene- 
ral sentiment of the newspaper press in regard 
to the Montbly, the following from the Bujfalo 
Commercial Advertiser : 


‘* Scribner's Monthly is a splendid success: 
It has taken its place in the front rank of the 
periodicals of the world. In the beauty of its 
typographical appearance, the perfection of its 
illustrations, the variety of its reading ne, 
and the vigor of its editorials, and in 
good and moral influence, it is a patlleation 
of which America should feel proud. 


Remit in Checks or P. O. money orders. 
For sale by all dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, N, Y. 





The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 


te Uncurrent Bank ax Norss, Bonps, Srocks, 

Cox, Lanp Warrants, ExcHance, &c., &c., Bought 
and Oats. for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 
ed. 


DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., suapbasyalges 
and a tted for promptly. 


‘ORRESPONDENTS ‘of this house, ma: 
a ¢- tevpatc their business attended to with dachity 
ba 


Collections of 





‘ORK CORRESPONDENTS) HENRY CLEWS 
& 30. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 





“The GaLaxy is about as near perfection as any- 
thing can be.” —[Dsily Register, New Haven, Conn. 





WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1872. 


IT IS THE . 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


No Famity Can Arvorp To vo Witsort Ir. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED LN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE. 

















